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Korean Film Industry See 
Falling Indexes 


For the first time in 11 years, every 
industry index of Korean films recorded 
a drop. According to the recent report on 
the closing accounts of 2007 by CJ CGV, 
Korea’s largest multiplex chain, the total 
audience numbers were 157,525,412, 
5.5% less than those of 2006. The 
Korean film industry, which had been 
gradually growing since 1996, with mul- 
tiplexes becoming increasingly popular, 
has now begun a decline. Viewers of for- 
eign films increased in number by 31.4% 
compared to the same amount for the 
previous year, whereas audience num- 
bers at Korean films decreased by a 
whopping 25.7%. The market share of 
Korean films also dropped to 50.8%, the 
lowest levels recorded since 2002, which 
saw a market share of 48.3%. Although 
these figures are only estimates at this 
stage, the data released by the Korean 
Film Council showed that the earning 
rate of Korean films was -62% in 2007. 
With smaller production companies 





struggling to stay in business, the film 
industry is predicting that major invest- 
ment & distribution companies will have 
a greater influence going forward. 


A Hollywood Remake 
of <Sex Is Zero> 


The studio Poststar2Finish, known for its 
TV series, <CSI>, bought the remake rights 
to the film <Sex Is Zero>. The news was 
announced on February 1“ last year by 
Doosaboo Film, the company that pro- 
duced <Sex Is Zero>, sourcing Richard 
Jordan, the General Manager of 
Poststar2Finish, and the previous Senior 
Vice President of Paramount Pictures. <Sex 
Is Zero>, set at a school dormitory, is a 
comedy depicting the sexual adventures of 
a group of college students. Released in 
December 2002, the film was a big hit, 
attracting more than four million viewers. 
A sequel was then made and released in 
2007. Korean films sold for remakes target- 
ing the North American market have num- 
bered over 15 since <Tell Me Something> 
in 1998. One of the earlier releases was <I] 





<Sex is Zero 2> 








<ll Mare> 


Mare>, remade as <The Lake House> in 
2006. Doosaboo Film has agreed to co-pro- 
duce a thriller called <Sector 7>, and a dis- 
aster film, <Haeundae>, with Polygon 
Entertainment, the CEO of which is Hans 
Uhlig, the special effects supervisor of <The 
Day After Tomorrow>. 


Improving Labor Conditions 


With joint efforts undertaken by the 
Korean Film Producers Association and 
the Federation of the Korean Film 
Worker’s Union over the last six months, 
the ‘2007 wage & collective agreement’ 
has substantially improved the poor 
labor conditions in the film industry, 
having the effect of creating reduced 
work hours, etc. The Film Industry 
Policy Institute under the Korean Film 
Council stated in its report that “old 
practices based on arduous schedules in 
which filming is done over two to three 
consecutive days, without a break, have 
become much less common.” The report 
also mentioned that, in accordance with 
the Labor Standard Act, when work 
hours exceed eight hours a day, (or 40 
hour a week), the production company 
pays its staff overtime, dramatically 
reducing the unrealistic practice of 
The 
free-of-charge production stage, during 


all-night filming practices. 


which work without pay was required, 
has now been replaced with an appropri- 
ate wage level. Weekly holiday systems, 
pay rises for the 3™ assistant and lower 
level staff, and the application of four 
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major insurance benefits, including 
health insurance, have all been added to 
the production crew-member’s plate. 


VOD Services for 
Korean Classic Films Beginning 


<Festival> 


Now, you can enjoy classical Korean 
films, such as <The Housemaid>, 
directed by KIM Ki-young and 
<Holiday> by LEE Man-hee, etc on the 
Internet. As of November 21" last year, 
the Korean Film Archive opened its VOD 
site, (www.kmdb.or.kr/vod), servicing 
160 well-known Korean films from 1930 
to 1990. They included some quite classic 
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films to enjoy, such as <The Hand of 
Fate>, (directed by HAN Hyung-mo, 
1954), famous for the first ever kissing 
scene in Korean film history, <Gagman>, 
(LEE Myung-Se, 1988), <Festival>, (IM 
Kwon-taek, 1996), and many more. 
There are also 80 documentaries & nar- 
ration videos, as well as 1300 trailers & 
footage from the film industry. One 
source in the Korean Film Archive says, 
“it depends on our budget, but we’re 
going to expand our VOD services by 
purchasing the copyrights for about 100 
films every year.” 


Seeking Alternative Measures 


“Save the troubled Korean film indus- 
try!” Numerous efforts were being under- 
taken by the Korean Film Council, the 
Korean Film Producers Association, and 
many others to prevent the Korean film 
industry from sliding into economic 
decline. From late last year, the Korean 
Film Council has been hosting consecu- 
tive forums on how to improve the earn- 
ing rates of producers, and activate sec- 
ondary copyrights. Up until recently, it 
set up a conference table with profession- 
als from the other cultural industries to 
informally discuss measures to avert the 
current crisis the Korean film industry is 
facing. Last December 10", under the 
sponsorship of the Korean Scenario 
Database in an effort to “provide writers a 





<Gagman> 





chance to introduce themselves with new 
work to production companies,” ‘I LOVE 
1‘ Project’ was held, gaining enormous 
popularity among production companies 
that have long been looking for new ideas. 
In addition to this, the Korean Film 
Producers Association is currently work- 
ing on measures to secure the secondary 
copyright market by preventing illegal 
downloads and preparing alternative 
channels of Internet distribution for 
films, etc. 


Production & Distribution by the 
Telecom Sector in Full Swing 


Giant mobile telecommunication oper- 
ators KT and SKT finally launched their 
investment & distribution businesses in 
the film industry on a full scale. Sidus 
FNH, owned by KT, began its fist solitary 
distribution with the film, <Miss Gold 
Digger>, released last December. Korea’s 
largest production company, Sidus FNH, 
reported that it had entered the invest- 
ment & distribution industry to distribute 
its own productions and to secure content 
for the new media business operations of 
its parent company, KT. SKT, whose sub- 
sidiary company is called i Film, is also set 
to distribute films, beginning with <Once 
Upon A Time In Korea>, via its in-house 
film business department. According to 
one source at SKT, “the company will 
establish business operations with the dis- 
tribution of 10 to 15 films yearly.” Already 
existing major investment & distribution 
companies, like CJ, Showbox, Lotte, etc 
have expressed their views on these 
well-heeled newcomers, claiming “we 
don’t mind new players entering into the 
industry if they bring quality capital for 
constant investment activities.” However, 
the suppressive activities of the distribu- 
tion markets are already widespread, with 
distributors refusing to screen films not 
produced by their own production com- 


pany. 


Asia Producers Network 
Established 


The APN, (the Asia Producers Network), 
has been founded. Officially launched with 
an inaugural meeting last October 3", the 








APN was developed and founded through 
the 1* Korea-China-Japan forum, held at 
the 2004 PIFF, (Pusan International Film 
Festival). It includes 40 member-produc- 
ers from Korea, China, Hong Kong, 
Japan, New Zealand, Singapore, 
Thailand, and so on. The Korean Film 
Producers Association predicted that “the 
APN shall establish a bridgehead for the 
Korean film industry, linking to overseas 
markets and, at the same time, seeking 
measures to expand investment capital.” 
This year the APN will establish the Seoul 
Film Information Center, working to 
increase the exchange of official informa- 
tion about Asian films and, moreover, to 
serve as a business center. 


LEE Young-jin CINE 21 


Rotterdam Fest 
to Highlight Various Korean Films 


The 37" International Film Festival 
Rotterdam from January 23 to February 3 
presented a broad selection of Korean 
films in its line-up. 

Although no Korean films competed in 
the festival’s main competition section for 
first and second films, the short film 
<Waiting> participated in the festival’s 
short film competition. The film, which 
was commissioned by the Jeonju 
International Film Festival as part of its 
Short! Short! Short! project, centers on a 
woman waiting for a train who encounters 
a boy who acts in strange ways. This marks 
the second year in the row that the film’s 
director, KIM Jong-kwan, has had a short 
film competing at Rotterdam. 

Three Korean features screened in the 
Sturm und Drang (Cinema of the Future) 
section. The omnibus <Fantastic 
Parasuicides> centers on people who 
undergo surreal experiences at the 
moment they decide to kill themselves. 
“Hanging Tough”—directed by PARK 
Soo-young—is about a high school girl who 
wants to commit suicide because of school 
related issues. CHO Chang-ho’s “Fly 
Chicken” deals with a suicidal police agent. 
KIM Sung-ho’s “Happy Birthday” portrays 
a solitary old man who decides to commit 
suicide on his birthday. 

Also screening in the same section is 








<Tropical Manila>, a Korean-Philippine 
co-production directed by LEE Sang-woo. 
Produced by Ana AGABIN, the film is shot 
in the Philippines. Finally, <Hello 
Stranger> by KIM Dong-hyun centers on a 
North Korean defector adjusting to life in 
the South. The film first premiered at the 
12th Pusan International Film Festival. 

Meanwhile, Korean-Chinese director 
JIN Guang-hao’s <Life Track>— one of the 
winners of 2007’s New Current awards at 
the Pusan International Film Festival and 
recipient of 2006 KOFIC Production 
Support for Low-budget Films for 
Overseas Korean—will screen in the Time 
and Tide section. The film is set in rural 
China and involves a man and a woman 
struggling with their past. 

On the other hand, as part of its 
Program of Capacity Building at 
International Level for Producers, Korean 
Film Council (KOFIC) collaborated with 
CineMart for the second year and 3 Korean 
producers participated in the Rotterdam 
Lab, where they were trained for skills 
needed in the international film industry, 
and were provided the means to develop 
an international network. They are 
Kyung-sun KIM, Sebastian Dong Hoon 
LEE and Yoo-kwon JANG. 


The Host 2 ‘Prequel’ 
to Feature Multiple Monsters 


BONG Joon-ho’s <The Host> (2006) 
still holds the title of top grossing film of all 





<Miss Gold Digger> 


time at the Korean box office. Its sequel 
and expectant box office successor, <The 
Host 2> is still in the development stage 
yet already generating a lot of buzz. 
Announcements from Chungeoram Film, 
producer of both films, reveal that the 
sequel will actually be a prequel, set in 
2003, and is to feature multiple monsters. 

Writer Kang Do-yoon, a popular 
Internet cartoonist known by his 
pen-name Kang-full, is said to have com- 
pleted the screenplay for the blockbuster 
project which plans to go into production 
this summer. While a new director and 
cast have yet to be announced, the 
‘prequel’ will this time feature monsters 
appearing from the Cheonggyecheon, a 
newly developed stream and leisure area 
running through central Seoul. 

The Cheonggyecheon project was devel- 
oped by President-elect LEE Myung-bak 
when he was mayor of Seoul. The film is to 
be set during the initial 2003 construction 
of the Cheonggyecheon which was for- 
merly covered by an elevated highway 
under which the stream was buried. It will 
portray the lives of the street vendors, con- 
struction workers and police before the 
stream was completed. 

As with the original, political and social 
subtext is to be expected along with 
enhanced CGI effects, this time completely 
homegrown. The film is budgeted at US$ 
11 million, similar to the original. It will see 
a release in the summer of 2009. 
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s they are set to begin their first fea- 
Arise animations & films, stu- 
dents of the Advanced Program 
(Production Training Program) at the KAFA 
(Director, PARK Ki-yong), held a ceremony 
praying for their films’ success on December 
28th, 2007 at a studio at their academy. It 
was attended by around 100 people, includ- 
ing AN Cheong-sook, Chairperson of the 
Korean Film Council, PARK Ki-yong, 
Director of the KAFA, and professors & staff. 
The Advanced Program launched in 
2007, is an advanced production training 
program, focusing on the skills required for 
the production of feature-length films and 
animations, helping students foster their 
work experience, for a one-year duration. 
The program is intended for graduates of 
the Intensive Program at the academy, as 
has resulted in the production of three 
full-scale films & one animation as of 
January 10th, this year. The three films 
made are: <Members of the Funeral>, 
(film direction 22nd BAEK Seung-bin, cin- 
ematography 22nd IM Kyeong-woo), 
<Their Room>, (film direction 23rd KOH 
Tae-jeong, cinematography 23rd KIM 
Ku-young), and <One Fine Day>, (film 
direction 23rd LEE Sook-kyeong, cine- 
matography 23rd KIM Jae-hong, PD 23rd 
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Advanced Program at KAFA 
Producing Full-Length Films 
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~ Korean Academy of Film Arts (KAFA) 


KWON Ob-seong). 

<Their Room> stars actress JEONG 
Yu-mi, who received attention from her 
roles in films <Family Ties> and <How To 
Operate A Polaroid Camera>. It will be the 
first feature-length film directed by KOH 
Tae-jeong, of the film direction 23rd. 
<Members of the Funeral> is the first fea- 
ture-length film from BAEK Seung-bin, of 
the film direction 22nd, who won the 
& Horror award at the 
Mise-en-scéne Genres Film Festival for 
<The French Lieutenant’s Woman>. It 
stars KIM Byeol, who appeared in the film, 
<Dasepo Naughty Girls>, and the series 
<Taeneung Training Center>. <One Fine 
Day> is directed by LEE Sook-kyeong of 
film direction 23rd. She is a director known 


Fantasy 


for her active performance as the CEO of 
Zoomanet. Thanks to the brave casting 
decisions, including non-professional 
actors, the film is eagerly anticipated. 

Meanwhile, the full-scale animation, 
<The Story of Mister ‘I’m Sorry’>, (film 
direction 22nd LEE Hye-young and four 
others, PD 23rd SEON Kyeong-hee), is a 
story about, Mr. I’m Sorry, a man who 
cleans people’s ears so as to clean their 
childhood wounds. The film is based on 
singer LEE Jeok’s novel, “The Fingerprint 
Hunter’. Currently, 702 cuts of the story- 
board, cut list, and layout have been com- 
pleted, representing 61% of the fine arts 
work, and 31% of the character work. It is 
expected to be completed in April, along 
with the other feature-length films. 

Director PARK Ki-yong explained the 
object of the reorganization of its school 
system in 2006, and the ensuing Advanced 
Program in 2007 for feature-length film 
production studies, claiming that, “the 
academy intends to provide students with 
a stable production environment to pro- 
duce creative feature-length films.” After 
him, AN Cheong-sook, the Chairperson of 
the KOFIC, expressed her enthusiasm for 
the program, suggesting “those four films 
created through the Advanced Program 
will play a role of supplying the Korean 
film industry with a new breed of artists.” 
Also, a visiting professor at the Producing 
Department of the academy, KIM In-soo, 
the CEO of Cinema Service, said, “I hope 
the work to commence shooting today will 
contribute to the diversification of the 
Korean film industry, by harnessing new 
ways to deal with emotion and excellence 
in directorial skill.” 


The 1* Korean Scenario Sales Market Held 


un by the Korean Film Council, the 

Korean Film Scenario Market held its 
ist sales market, dubbed the ‘I LOVE 1st 
Project,’ at the Grand Intercontinental 
Hotel, at 1pm on December 10th, last year. 
The event was a project sales market, the 
first of its kind in Korea, and was intended 





to give 16 professional screenwriters a 
chance to introduce their new work over a 
three-minute sales pitch to around 40 
pre-registered production & investment 
company representatives. 

The event began with a greeting from 
director LEE Hyeon-seung, Vice-Chairperson 





of the KOFIC and Chairperson of “Director’s 
CUT,’ a meeting of young film directors. 
Based on his experiences in having written 
his own scenario as a film director, the direc- 
tor cheered up the present crop of writers say- 
ing, “Although there are many causes for the 
Korean film crisis, film directors keep men- 
tioning that the lack of quality content, in 
other words, quality stories, is to blame. 
That means scenarios and professional sce- 
nario writers are starting to play a more 
crucial role in the film industry.” After his 
presentation, writer NA Hyun, who 
presided over the entire event, joked that, 
“from the scenario writer’s perspective, 
scenario writers dislike the director who 
writes his or her own scenario the most.” 
this was warmly received by the writers 
attending. The event, divided by Parts 1 & 
2, introduced a total of 16 scenarios, 
including new work from star writers 
whose name values in Chungmuro were 
high enough to guarantee box office sales, 
including KIM Hee-jae, known for 
<Silmido>, (the first film to attract ten mil- 
lion viewers in Korea), and <Hanbando>, 
CHOI Seok-hwan who wrote <King and 
the Clown>, <Radio Star>, and <Once 
Upon a Time in a Battlefield>, along with 
other scenarios, including <Wife of the 
Alien> and <Will>, award winners of the 
Korean Film Scenario Market. 


One Sales Agreement 
Concluded On The Spot 


Although their nature as an intangible 
plan often makes it impossible for scenarios 
to be purchased on the spot, unlike other 





ordinary goods, one of those presented at 


the event, <Aheu Dongdong Dari>, (written 
by PARK Hee & PARK So-jeong), won a 
sales agreement with a leading Korean pro- 
duction company via an individual meeting 
after the day’s pitch. After the pitch, other 
scripts were expected to follow suit. The 
event attracted more than 40 pre-registered 
production companies, reflecting their 
interest in securing quality scenarios. 


A New System, 
The Scenario Doctor 


MOON Bong-hwan, Director of 
Domestic Support Department of KOFIC 
in charge of the Korean Film Scenario 
Market run by the council, revealed its 
future plans when he mentioned that, 
“further along from the current mentoring 
system, early this year, a ‘Scenario Doctor’ 
program will be introduced.” According to 
MOON, the Scenario Doctor is “a program 
inviting professional screenwriters, experi- 
enced with many commercial films from 
Hollywood, to teach us how to develop & 
edit scripts to become actual films.” The 
council has been operating a similar pro- 
ject called the KOFIC FDL (Filmmakers 
Development Lab), for two years. The FDL 
is a service offering the mentorship of 
experienced producers in Korea and the 


2007 Japan Business Campus, Korean Film 


US for English-language scenarios, 
whereas the new system aims to target sce- 
nario writers in Korea, and is being run by 
professional scenario development writers, 
not by producers. 


A Good Film Starts 
from a Good Scenario 


After its scenario competition and the 
scenario DB project, the KOFIC, in 2006, 
launched the current Korean Film Scenario 
Market, where people literally buy & sell 
scenarios like at an actual market. Because 
it takes at least one year for a scenario to be 
traded and created into an actual film, the 
result of four films, including <Moodori>, 
<Love Phobia>, and <A Bloody Aria>, 
actually being filmed over the past one year 
and 11 months, was quite impressive. 
<Miss Gold Digger>, produced by Sidus 
FNH and released on December 18th, 
2007 was an award winning work of the 
scenario market, where its writers con- 
cluded a contract with the production com- 
pany. Notably, it was produced by PD, 
CHOI Seon-joong, who worked as a com- 
missioner of the KOFIC from 2005 to 
2006. The screenwriters, PARK Eun-yeong 
and LEE Si-hyeon, were both exhibiting 
their proven skills when they were awarded 
by the scenario market. Following this, 
during the first half of this year, a 5th film, 
<Truck>, is going to be released-yet 
another achievement of the Korean Film 
Scenario Market. The initiative has been 
well received by the industry, and its role in 
the Korean film market is expected to 
increase over time. 


Showcase Held 





n December 10th, 2007, in Tokyo, 

Japan, the 2007 Japan Business 
Campus was held at the Conference Square 
M+, located at Yurakucho, Tokyo, well 
known for its historic film street. 

The event was held for key filmmakers in 
production & investment in the film indus- 
try from both countries, who met to discuss 
the present state of the industries, and con- 
sider measures to develop a more promis- 
ing future for the industry in each country. 
The Secretariat of the KOFIC, KIM 
Hyae-joon and the CEO of Japanese com- 


pany, CQN, LEE Bong-woo, co-presided 
over the program, while other attendees 
included leading film producers in 
Korea-including TCHA Sung-jai, the 
Chairman of the Korean Film Producers 
Association, Jonathan KIM, the CEO of 
Dyne Film, CHOI Jin-hwa, the CEO of MK 
Pictures, — and film directors well known 
in both Korea and Japan, such as KWAK 
Jae-yong of <My Sassy Girl>, KIM 
Yong-hwa of <200 Pounds Beauty>. It was 
also attended by key persons in the indus- 
try, including SUH Young-kwan, the CEO 


of Open-Ended Pictures, CHOI Joon-hwan, 
the General Manager of CJ Entertainment, 
SHIN Hye-eun, the Producer of iFilm, and 
AHN Hoon-chan, representative of the 
Producers Guild of Korea,. Their Japanese 
counterparts were the CEO of Office 
Shiro’s, Shiro Sasaki, the Director of Kindai 
Eiga Kyokai, Shindo Jiro, and representa- 
tives of key Japanese production & distribu- 
tion companies, including Dentsu, 
Shochiku, and Kadokawa. 

Held under the subject of “expanding the 
film market in both Korea and Japan,’ the 
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event comprised three sections. Part 1, held 


during the morning, dealt with the themes 
of planning & development and closely 
examined the process differences and prac- 
tices of each country in the planning & 
development stages, verifying problems in 
each system. Part 2, in the afternoon, cov- 
ered the production area, with special 
attention given to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Korean-Japanese co-produc- 
tions. Lastly, Part 3 was about the invest- 
ment trends, and involved discussions of 
trends and improvement measures for 
marketing, investment, and secondary 
markets. 

Thanks to the efforts made by the two 
countries’ filmmakers to establish an 
improved production environment follow- 
ing the recent changes caused by Hallyu 
(the Korean wave), the round table event 
was an amiable and productive affair. The 
Japanese, who ushered in a unique pro- 
duction practice via the production com- 
mittee, were most curious about Korea’s 
model, with the extensive role played by 
the Korean Investment Guild, financed by 
the government in an effort to maintain 
diversification in the country’s film culture. 
With regards to co-productions between 
both countries, a mutual understanding 
and consensus was formed in light of com- 
mon misconceptions that arise due to the 
two countries’ production practice and 
copyright ownership differences. 

In addition to this, the 2007 Korean 
Film Showcase, which began on the 8th of 
last month, has become quite popular, with 
tickets for most screenings already sold. In 
the afternoon of December oth, a panel 
discussion, under the title of ‘Power of 
Films Going Beyond Borders,’ was pre- 
sented at CQN in Yurakucho. It was 
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attended by AN Cheong-sook, the 
Chairperson of the KOFIC, LEE Bong-woo, 
the CEO of CQN, Director KIM Yong-hwa 
& Producer NOH Eun-hee of <200 Pounds 
Beauty>, KIM Moo-ryeong, the Producer 


of <Like a Virgin>, and actress MOON 
So-ri from <Family Ties>. Despite her busy 
schedule arranging her attendance at the 
Cairo International Film Festival, before 
flying directly to Japan for the event, 
MOON So-ri’s presence meant a great deal 
to the discussions. The Japanese enthusi- 
asm for Korean films was proven by an up 
to three-hour wait endured by a number of 
ticket holders — all of whom were invited to 
join the discussion. 

KOFIC intends to make the most of the 
lively response from the Japanese toward 
Korean films —as seen in the Korean Film 
Showcase and the 2007 Japan Business 
Campus —both of which were first intro- 
duced last year, through the Art Film 
Showcase event at the Image Forum in 
March, an event used to introduce Korean 
art films. 


Culture Export Insurance Introduced 


rior to the launch of the Culture Export 

Insurance (Film) scheme, the Korean 
Film Council, in an effort to secure the suc- 
cess of the new system, signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding for ‘Korean film 
industry support’ with the Korea Export 
Insurance Corporation(KEIC) on 
December 6th, 2007. In relation to the 
MOU, both parties agree to pursue mea- 
sures to constantly expand the Culture 
Export Insurance (Film) scheme through 
co-research. The KEIC also agreed to pref- 
erentially treat export insurance support 
for films and film funds recommended by 
the KOFIC. Additionally, the KOFIC will 
supply the KEIC with information on mar- 
ket trends in the film industry. 

Anxiously awaiting its own launch, the 
Culture Export Insurance (Film) scheme 
provides insurance guaranteeing invest- 
ment and loans for the total production 
costs of each film, as well as covering risks 
arising from investments in film funds. 

Because this new insurance measure will 
selectively support those films pinned for 
the export market, as well as funds estab- 
lished to promote the export of Korean 
films, sending Korean films abroad is 
expected to become more common in the 
future. 

The manager of the development coop- 
eration department at the KEIC, WON 








Yong-sik, made mention of the film, <The 
Banquet>, starring Zhang Ziyi, which was 
released in Korea, and had actually been 
produced through this support system. He 
suggested that while the film industry sup- 
port system run by foreign export credit 
bodies is limited to direct loans and guar- 
antees for loans only, the Culture Export 
Insurance (Film) scheme to be launched by 
the KEIC, will guarantee even risks arising 
from investment, with its effects expected 
to substantially benefit film producers. 

The Director of the domestic support 
division 1 at the KOFIC, MOON 
Bong-hwan, also expects that the MOU will 
secure the close cooperation between the 
two organizations, contributing to produc- 
tion & investment as well as loans for films 
which are highly worthy of export. Both the 
KOFIC and the KEIC are waiting to add 
support measures for the overseas distrib- 
ution P&A fund (tentative name), through 
the Culture Export Insurance (Film) 
scheme. 


KOFIC Announces the Best Film Project of FDL 2007 





ive young individuals with cinematic 

visions were selected to be Fellows for 
the second Filmmakers’ Development Lab 
(FDL), established in 2006 by the Korean 
Film Council (KOFIC) to encourage 
English-language feature film projects by 
Korean and Korean diaspora (such as 
Korean American) filmmakers. But only 
one of them would be chosen to have the 
best film project of FDL 2007, and also 
receive a grant of US$40,000. And at a 
special ceremony at the Korea Center in 
Los Angeles where Korean Film Council 
USA office is located on Jan. 11, 2008, 
Nathan Adolfson was named that person. 

“Ym humbled,” said Adolfson. “Out of all 
the great projects, they chose ‘Model 
American.” 

For this Korean American adoptee from 
the Midwest now living in Los Angeles, 
being awarded this honor is a shot in the 
arm. “The fact that I have been able to gain 
the support of the KOFIC is a fantastic con- 
fidence boost and an indicator that I am 


going in the right direction,” said the grad- 
uate of the UCLA film school. 

“T see this award as an investment by 
KOFIC, because they believe in my abilities 
as a filmmaker, and in my ability to get this 
film made. I will not be satisfied, and I’m 
sure KOFIC will not be satisfied, until I am 
presenting ‘Model American’ as a finished 
film and it’s screening in theaters.” 

Adolfson and the other four Fellows— 
Christina Choe, Jeyun Choi, Samuel 
Kiehoon Lee and Gene Rhee— were chosen 
for the lab based on the screenplays for 
their proposed film projects. They were 


then matched with industry veterans who 





KOFIC Selects Joint Distribution’s UK Titles 





OFIC announced the selection of five 


UK films which will be supported as 
part of the Joint Support for Film 
Distribution. The selected films are 
<Control>, <Angel>, <It’s a Free World>, 
<Hallam Foe>, and <Far North>. The 
details of the agreement between KOFIC 
and the UK Film Council (UKFC) were 
finalized and signed at the 2007 Pusan 
International Film Festival (PIFF). 

<Control> is the much celebrated debut 
film of the distinctive photographer and U2 
music video director Anton Corbijn. His 
film is based on the autobiography about 
the troubled life and suicide of Ian Curtis, 
lead vocalist of the former punk band Joy 
Division. The independent feature already 
accumulated numerous awards. Francois 
Ozon’s <Angel> portrays the life of a 
British writer and deals with exclusion and 
success, and includes magical scenes. The 
prolific director also directed 2003’s 
<Swimming Pool>. 

Social realistic filmmaker Ken Loach’s 


<It’s a Free World> deals with two modern 
girls who seize their own opportunities 
after losing their jobs. Loach’s <The Wind 
that Shakes the Barley> won the 2006 
Palme d’Or at the Cannes Film Festival. 
David MacKenzie’s <Hallam Foe> isa 
romantic drama of a man who aches for 
love while spying on people. MacKenzie’s 
filmography includes 2003 <Young 
Adam>. 

<Far North> is directed by Asif Kapadia 
and shows the entanglement of two women 
and a soldier who happens to come into 
their life. Kapadia became instantly an 
acclaimed director with his debut film The 
Warrior. 

KOFIC will support the UK films’ distri- 
bution in Korea financially and the selected 
films will share the annual budget of US $ 
100,000. The Joint Distributions for Film 
Distribution is a two year agreement. The 
two film councils aim to structurally 
improve the distribution of their domestic 
films in the partner country. 





helped the Fellows improve their scripts 
and prepare for the rigors of pitching their 
projects. The mentors for FDL 2007 
include Jonathan Kim (who has produced 
five of the top 50 highest-grossing Korean 
films of all time), Joo-ick Lee (a 
well-known producer in Asia who has 
worked on films in Korea, Japan and Hong 
Kong), Peggy Rajski (a veteran producer of 
both American indie and studio films who 
has worked with Stephen Frears, Jodie 
Foster and John Sayles), Brant Rose (who 
runs his own Brant Rose Agency represent- 
ing writers and directors), and Barry 
Sabath (senior lecturer and senior mentor 
at the American Film Institute). 

The Fellows traveled to Hawaii last 
August for script-development sessions 
with their mentors. KOFIC then arranged 
for the Fellows and their FDL projects to 
participate in the co-production forum at 
the Pusan International Film Festival’s 
Asian Film Market in Korea, and the 
Independent Film Project/New York’s No 
Borders International Co-Production 
Market in the fall of 2007. 

“Hawaii was amazing because I was able 
to spend one-on-one time with my men- 
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tors, Brant and Toochis Rose,” said 
Adolfson on his FDL experience. “Refining 
the script, with an eye on the ‘marketabil- 
ity’ of the story, was an amazing experi- 
ence. They really helped me further my 
understanding of how to position myself 
better within the Hollywood system to suc- 
ceed.” 

He added, “At the Asian Film Market in 
PIFF, having the support of KOFIC was 
invaluable. I was in their office at the film 
market everyday either setting up meet- 
ings, having meetings or getting their 
advice to what producers would be right 
for my project. KOFIC actually set up 
meetings for me, and now I have several 
seasoned Korean producers involved in the 
project.” 

Now Adolfson also has some more 
money to go towards his project. The dis- 
tribution of the grant comes in two phases, 
with $15,000 made available immediately, 
and the other $25,000 awarded once the 
project reaches production. The infusion of 
funds comes at the right time. 
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Highlights of 
HONG Sangsoo’s 
Directorial Style 


Report on the Shooting of HONG Sangsoo’s 
<N ight and Day>in Competition 


ore than 80% of Director 
MI HONG Sangsoo’s eighth 
film, <Night and Day>, 


was filmed in Paris. Film Critic HUH 
Moon-yung, a long-time friend and 
supporter of HONG, reports directly 
on the secret moments from the set 
in Paris. 


I am neither an outsider nor an insider 
on <Night and Day>. Though enlisted as 
one of the two assistant directors, I am 
almost an irregular assistant, and I am not 
taking part in the whole process of the 
shoot. I was at times involved in several 
stages of the production, and sometimes I 
had to express my personal opinions as to 
certain decisions. The following report is 
an observation and a sketch of an observer 
who paid a great deal of attention to the 
production. 

In the stage of preparation, Hong 
Sangsoo went through a number of diffi- 
culties-difficulties he had never experi- 
enced in the past. Cheongeoram, the com- 
pany in charge, decided to stop the produc- 
tion of the film three weeks prior to the 
shoot for financial reasons. HONG was 
shocked. As the production company 
changed to bom Film Productions, which 
produced <Woman on the Beach>, filming 
became possible again - and miraculously, 
on schedule. Yet, the budget remained a 
big concern, and was reduced to one billion 
won. The performance fees for the actors 
and staff were reduced to minute amounts 
or totally disappeared. The film was then 
shot on HD. 

My biggest concern was that Hong 


would be worn out in mind and body even 
before the shoot. HONG was the type of 
person who did not prepare all that much, 
relying on his intuition and an atmosphere 
of tension on the set. Therefore, the situa- 
tion was sufficiently worrisome. However, 
the result alone demonstrates that it was 
no more than an unnecessary worry. 
Judging from the final version, I believe 
that <Night and Day> is worthy of being 
considered HONG’s best work to date, fully 
encompassing his substantial directorial 
talent. 

I heard the title ‘Night and Day’ from 
him around the time when <Woman on 
the Beach> was coming to a close. “Before 
anything else, I titled the film,” he said, 
“For example, a man in Paris calls his wife 
in Seoul by telephone deep at night. 
However, the wife receives the call in the 
daytime. Though both people talk with 
each other at the same time, one person 
belongs to the night, while the other 
belongs to the day. How curious that is!” 

Listening to his explanation, it felt either 
curious or trite. Paris and Seoul; night and 
day; darkness and brightness; love and 
wife; Chuncheon and Gyeongju, (<Turning 
Gate>); Gangwon-do of Sang-gwon and 
Gangwon-do of Ji-suk, (<The Power of 
Ganwon-do>); inside and outside of the 
film, (<Conte de Cinema); dreams and 
reality, (<The Day a Pig Fell into the Well> 
and <Woman is the Future of Man>); or 
reality in memory and memory in reality, 
(<Virgin Stripped Bare By Her Bachelors>) 
- differences which seemed both identical 
and different; the seduction and fear of dif- 
ference. The films of HONG are always 





road movies. His characters wander 
through the labyrinths of numerous differ- 
ences. Starting points and destinations 


seem different from each other, but also 
similar. After all, the source does not exist, 
and the place of arrival is not a destination. 
Differences tempt us, but they do not save 
us; they threaten us, but press us to the 
place we should be. 

During the later production of <Woman 
is the Future of Man>, I suddenly had a 
question for him in his studio. Originally, 
Moon-ho (YOO Ji-tae) was to return home 
to Seoul. After returning to Seoul, he has a 
dream. The scenes were filmed faithfully 
and were considerably long. After some 
concerns, HONG ruled out the ending 
completely. Moon-ho stands in the night 
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The films of HONG are always road movies. 


His characters wander through the labyrinths 


of numerous differences. Starting points 


and destinations seem different from each other, 


but also similar. 


streets of Bucheon in the snowy winter. 
This is a last scene of the film. Returning 
home and not returning home, (or not 
being able to return home). Thinking that 
the difference between both situations was 
significant, I wanted Moon-ho to return 
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home. Kyung-soo, (<Turning Gate>), does 
not go home, but stands in the rain in front 
of a revolving door. Would it not be good to 
return home now? Would something new 
not begin there? 

However, my question was of no use. 
Unless it was a simple spatial movement, 
returning is absolutely out of the question. 
It means nothing more than moving to 
another difference. Even if he returns 
home, Moon-ho’s wife of today is no longer 
that of yesterday. Yes, the wife of yesterday 
is not that of the day before yesterday, 
either. HONG sees no point in inventing 
any destinations for the purposes of relief, 
nor does he intend to invent any sources 
not existing from the beginning. The jour- 
ney is not to be stopped. 

Why not stop? This is because there is no 
hierarchy between the differences. The 
journey has no place to cast an anchor at, 
since there is nothing more important and 
valuable. It is a very cruel and fearful jour- 
ney: that which has only death for an exit, 
and thus has led Dong-soo, (<Tale of 
Cinema>), to perform an unforgettable 
monolog, “One can survive, as long as one 
thinks.” In this regard, as French Director 
Claire Denis pointed out, “There is no hier- 
archy between the things seen in the scenes 
of any of HONG’s film. Everything is 
treated equally and in the same manner. It 
seems to me that this creates the violence 
of the HONG film world.” 

Nevertheless, if one is curious about the 
situation after returning home, <Night and 
Day> will provide a solution. What disap- 
peared in <Woman is the Future of Man> 
appears in <Night and Day>. A hero in 
<Night and Day> returns home at last, 
unlike Moon-ho. Then, he dreams yet 
another dream. If one watches this scene, 
one cannot help asking oneself, “Have you 


really returned home? Have you not disap- 
peared between Night and Day?” However, 
such a cold ending was not an original 
selection. It is not a selection at all. I have 
never seen such an interval between treat- 
ment and film in HONG’s past work before 
the edited version appeared. Nobody 
noticed that he had gone so far, little by lit- 
tle. 


34 Day Record of Emotions 


The treatment of <Night and Day> was 
written over only one week at the end of 
March, subtitled, “A 34-day recording of 
emotions by Painter KIM Sung-nam”. As is 
often the case with him, HONG does not 
separately write scenarios. The plot in gen- 
eral is as follows: Sung-nam, a man in his 
forties, smokes marihuana with a senior 
director. Surprised at his arrest, he flees to 
Paris. While idling his time away with a 
great deal of anxiety, he meets an old 
flame, Min-sun, who had married a French 
man. He also meets Yoo-jeong, who is 
attending art school. Falling in love with 
her, he courts her, succeeding in sleeping 
with her at last, but immediately after that, 
his wife informs him by telephone of her 
pregnancy. Returning to Seoul, Sung-nam 
sleeps with his wife, waking from a dream. 

HONG said he wanted to produce this 
film in the form of a diary. In reality, the 
film has dates used as subtitles, as the 
treatment reads. Its structure is devoid of 
antitheses. It is titled ‘Night and Day’. 
Filmed in Paris and Seoul, it is over- 
whelmed by Paris in terms of time, so the 
portion in Seoul seems quite a long epilog. 
This is not surprising. Indeed, the form of 
antitheses still remains in <Woman on the 
Beach>, but his work has slowly loosened 
the external tension of composition little by 
little, ever since <Virgin Stripped Bare By 
Her Bachelors>, in which the factors of the 
former and latter parts made one feel as if 
a mathematical refinement of harmony 
was being undertaken. 

In the beginning of April, I read the 
treatment for the first time, together with 
the members of the direction division in 
his studio. It provoked a great deal of 
laughter. This was not surprising at all, 
since his work is usually full of a strange 
sense of humor. What was a concern was 





whether or not the end was overly bright. 


The ending of the synopsis he composed 
reads, “(Having returned home), 
Sung-nam talked with his wife to the full, 
and then felt as if the world had become 
softer. Her wisdom alone will make it pos- 
sible for him to live as a human being. With 
the sun setting, night is coming now.” 
Judging from the treatment, it became 
obvious this would be HONG’s most cheer- 
ful film. However, any hasty prediction is 
to be carefully avoided; his treatment does 
not reveal even half of his film, and he is 
renowned for changing the ending during 
the shoot. We had no alternative but to 
watch how his story would unfold. 


Materialism in the World 


<Night and Day> was filmed over a total 
of 35 days: 32 days in Paris, from Aug 8th 
to Sep 11th, 2007, and three days in Seoul 
from Sep 27th to 30th, 2007. For one week 
from Aug 28th, I watched the shoot in 
Paris. Truffaut once said with confidence 
that there was no way to understand a 
director if he could not be understood dur- 
ing the shoot. To my regret, I am not sure 
that I can claim to understand HONG. I 
did not understand many of the shots until 
I had seen the final edited version of the 
film. 

To say nothing of my own stupidity, 
HONG’s work does not allow accidents to 
drive a narrative. Rather, it is a collection 
and arrangement of the materialism of the 
subjects that exist in time and space. It is 
certain that HONG shares artistic convic- 
tions with impressionist painters in that he 
concentrates on the moment the world has 
reached a certain point of creation. 
However, the films do get edited, a final 
process of arrangement by time, meaning 
they remain, unlike the paintings in which 
a work is completed on a canvas, moving 
objects. Therefore, it is not easy to under- 
stand in what ways the collection of all the 
factors in any shot will relate to the whole. 

The relationships between individuals, 
groups, and the whole really belong to a 
mystery in HONG’s films. From time to 
time, I feel a sense of awkwardness toward 
some of the scenes while they are being 
shot. For example, this applies to the scene 
in which Hyun-joo, who studies at a for- 


There ts no hierarchy 
between the things seen 
in any of HONG’s film. 

Everything ts treated 
equally and in the same 

manner. This creates 

the violence 


of the HONG film world. 


eign college, Sung-nam and exchanger dia- 
logue in the Muse d’Orsay. I thought the 
dialogue progressed too hastily for two 
people just meeting. My impression did 
not disappear even after seeing the scene 
being edited on set. The final version only 
made it possible for me to realize that their 
conversation, somewhat hasty and insin- 
cere in detail at first sight, felt perfectly in 
place in reality. This is merely one exam- 
ple. 

HONG said, “I will not be able to pro- 
duce any work, unless an accident takes 
place just in time.” He intended to shoot 
the scene of the dialogue between 


Sung-nam and Hyun-joo in front of the 
Stone Breaker, by G. Courbet in the Musee 
d’Orsay. Regrettably, the piece was not 
being exhibited. So, the scene was instead 
filmed in front of the naked woman with 
spread her legs in “Voyage to the Beginning 
of the World [Viagem ao Principio do 
Mundo]” by Courbet, (which Lacan was in 
possession of). A few days later, HONG 
filmed two workers breaking stones in the 
street in almost the same posture as in “the 
Stone Breaker.” At that time, I could not 
understand why the scene was necessary. 
However, if one watches the final edited 
version, one cannot easily imagine <Night 
and Day> without the scene. 

HONG’s work on set is like a voyage at 
sea where the presence of an accident and 
the intuition of a creator cross each other’s 
paths and clash. Spectators see nothing but 
ships navigating on the waters, simply 
curious about the world beneath. This is a 
kind of enervation, but a sweet enervation. 
I admit that such judgment mystifies the 
direction of HONG, but it is impossible to 
say that it is merely an expression of his 
genius through intuition. At the same time, 
he does make thorough calculations. 

Such a conviction only became firmer, 
when I, for the first time, saw him editing a 
film on the spot. He was focused and 
worked with pin-point accuracy, noticing 
when an actor was late by only one step! 
HONG completes scenes in almost one 


step during the editing process, adding 
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music as he goes. The reason is simple: 
“When a collection of scenes remains in my 
memory, I am able to make a better selec- 
tion on the next day,” said HONG. His 
sense of intuition does not clash with his 
skills in calculation, but operates through- 
out the entire stage of his working process. 


Excellent Ending 


In the following, I will ask my questions 
as to the ending. Though many things did 
not seem strange to me as a partial partici- 
pant, I was deeply impressed by the edited 
version of <Night and Day>. It may be 


comical to rank HONG’s works in terms of 
quality, but as far as an ending is con- 
cerned at least, this work is superior to any 
of his former films. For fear of making a 
dull statement, I will not discuss the con- 
tent. But I will say that I was sharply 
shocked, as if struck by a hammer, by the 
ending of <Night and Day>, which seemed 
both graceful and dry, calm and ominous, 
gorgeous and suffocating. 

I did wonder, however, why the final 
ending was so far removed from that in the 
original script. HONG offered a hint, sug- 
gesting, “I made a judgment according to 
my instant feeling in the midst of the given 


Interview with HONG Sangsoo 
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You shot a movie abroad for the first time. 
Not in an ordinary city, but in Paris. What is 
Paris to you? | would like to hear of your 
memories and images of the city. 

It seems that movie production awakens us 
with regard to our habitual relations, our 
customary beliefs, our commonplace feel- 
ings, and repeated memories, etc. It seems 
to have something to do with such an 
awakening that we attempt to do some- 
thing in a familiar place that we have vis- 
ited before. In 1991, I lived in Paris for 
around a year, and I have since revisited 
the city a few times on business. I wanted 
to do something in a space I knew. It is 
similar to going to Gangwon-do and 
Sindu-ri on the West Coast. Now that I 
have already finished shooting, I am a bit 
reluctant to try to think of a word or an 
image that characterizes the whole city. 


When producing a movie, you also seem to 
rule out or parody customary images of a 
certain region. For example, you shot some 
well-known Korean vacation locations, 
Gangwon-do (<The Power of Gangwon 
Province>), and Gyeongju (<Turning 


situation.” I originally wanted to confess 
more in this article, but I do not have much 
to add. My firm belief is that HONG’s 
capacity and propensity to change things 
has little to do with the agony and gloom 
during the phase of preparation. I suspect 
that the ending highlights the HONG style 
of direction, in which actors are not sum- 
moned to the stage of a story, but in which 
a story soaks into the actor’s body, giving 
birth to something completely new. 


HUH Moon-yung _ Film Critic 


Gate>), the ancient Korean capital city. It is 
expected that you must have filmed Paris 
in the same way. What was it really like in 
Paris? 

My style is not to, first, determine the cus- 
tomary images of a place and then plan to 
do something against those consciously. I 
just wanted to reveal, one by one, the 
habitual responses to the environment of 
Paris that took place deep inside the char- 
acters, and then show them being reorga- 
nized for new uses and arrangements. 


The ‘34 Day Record of the Feelings of 
Painter Sung-nam (hero)’ is attached to the 
treatment of <Night and Day>. Many peo- 
ple think that the whole structure attains a 
superiority over the feelings of any individ- 
ual in your existing work. | wonder what 
has caused you to place the feelings of the 
hero in the center of the work. 

It seems that not only does the structure of 
my work reveal the feelings of characters, 
but it also allows us to observe them at a 
distance. Both seem to coexist. When writ- 
ing a treatment, I thought vaguely that this 
work might emphasize the small behavioral 






<Turning Gate> 
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<Woman on the Beach> 





features of the characters, in terms of a sim- 
ilar form to my previous work, so I attached 
such a subtitle to this, giving my words to 
myself so I could concentrate more on the 
inner movements of the hero. However, I 
don’t think I was conscious of the subtitles 
when I looked at the footage, nor during the 
shoot. 


Is there any accident or memory - as 
opposed to any artwork - that gave you 
the inspiration for this story? Or any 
images? 

During a dark night in New York, I once 
talked with my wife in Seoul by phone. At 
that time, she was shopping during the 
daytime, while I was watching a dog walk 
past me as I smoked a cigarette in front of 
the main gate of the hotel. The time zone to 
which a person belongs exists like an 
absolute being, having an influence on his 
every behavior in any way. All of a sudden, 
it occurred to me that that situation was 
somewhat strange. This situation is too 
obvious to be a matter of interest to most 
people: a person belonged to the night, 
while another person belonged to the day. 
Nevertheless, I kept thinking about this. 
When mapping out the production of this 
movie a few years later, the memory again 
emerged, so I created a story in which the 
two closest persons, each of whom belong- 
ing to different time zones, talk with each 
other by telephone. This was the starting 
point for this film. 


~ <Conte de Cinema> 


When writing the treatment, you said this 
work might turn out dull or dry. In reality, 
your work never turns out dull or dry in the 
normal sense of the word. 

How can I respond to this? Would it be 
right to say that I referred to the feeling of 
structure and taste? It seems that I con- 
tinue to try to make every scene in my films 
compressive. In other words, I make an 
effort to maintain intensity in each scene. 
This time, however, I wanted to produce a 
diary style movie. My intention was to 
arrange both loose and intense scenes in 
irregular ways. 


It seems that because you gave up the 
composition of antitheses, scenes were 
arranged in a much more complicated way 
than in the past. 

I am good at doing certain calculations, but 
because I got rid of the patterns of compo- 
sition, I was forced to rely solely on my 
intuition, so the length of the film 
increased. 


This movie has some short scenes depict- 
ing some North Korean students, remind- 
ing us again of the political conditions on 
the Korean peninsula. Was this your inten- 
tion? 

They merely surfaced as parts of every day 
life in Paris that the hero might encounter. 
The situation has greatly changed, but 
Paris remains a rare space in which South 
Korean people can meet North Koreans in 
everyday life. 


You left out the original end from 
<Woman is the Future of Man>. On the 
contrary, you inserted, in <Night and Day>, 
an ending similar to that which had been 
omitted from <Woman is the Future of 
Man>. Indeed, you have always attached 
importance to the factor of coincidence, 
but this work seems to highlight quite con- 
spicuously the extent of coincidence. | am 
curious about why you decided to do this. 
Maybe I am the type of person who freely 
cuts off portions of my work from its ‘origi- 
nal context.’ What is important to me is 
that a new arrangement will include them 
at some point. After casting an actor, I felt 
he didn’t suit the original ending - so I 
changed the ending. Before flying to Paris, 
I already had a different ending in mind as 
an option. 


You worked with HD for the first time on 
this film. Shooting with film was the one 
thing you refused to give up on during the 
production difficulties. How was it shoot- 
ing in HD? 
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There was not much difference, although 
lighting was easier, and we didn’t have to 
change rolls and interrupt the flow of the 
performance. One little problem was that 
the screen had some swaying in it when we 
panned. Because I learned about making 
movies using film, film is, to be frank, what 
I prefer. Though my reasons are vague, the 
surface of film appears to be more beauti- 
ful, for some reason. It is true that the 
choice to shoot in HD was external factors, 
but I think the more I use it, the more good 
points I will find in it. 


HUH Moon-yung _ Film Critic 
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Beauty Destroys Me 


JUHN Jai-hong's <Beautiful>in Panorama 


| he 


Bn 


t is natural that the mere sight of 
[oer will remind you of some- 

one’s name in no time: KIM Ki-duk. 
Yes, your intuition is right. The film is a 
thorny flower that blooms in the garden of 
KIM. Such a comparison will not merely be 
attributable to the fact that the film is 
based on an original work written by KIM. 
It cannot be explained adequately by the 
mere fact that a new director JUHN 
Jai-hong, who has produced only a short 
film, <Fish>, worked in the direction divi- 
sion of <Time> and <Breath> with KIM. It 
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is true that JUHN Jai-hong is one of the 
so-called children of KIM. The two are cur- 
rently preparing to produce a film using an 
original KIM script, although no concrete 
production plans have been made. 
<Beautiful> is mostly characterized by the 
picturization of a series of tragedies 
between a woman suffering from her nat- 
ural beauty and men who would do any- 
thing - including commit crimes - to get 
her. 

Eun-young (CHA Soo-yeon) is a beauti- 
ful woman. She is so beautiful, that even 











<Beautiful> deals with 
a story of people 
searching for salvation 
in a fantasy that is their 
perverse reality, 


or an escape from reality. 


when she simply sits at a coffee shop, men 
will talk to her or ask to take a picture of 
her. Her friend’s lover will secretly look at 
her. One day, a man named Sung-min 
broke into Eun-young’s home and raped 
her, claiming to love her. She begins to 
curse her own beauty. She comes to the 
conclusion that she will be able to survive 
only by destroying herself. She makes 
every effort possible to become fat and 
then extremely thin. In the course of her 
efforts, she becomes increasingly dis- 
turbed. Having realized that her body 
remains beautiful, she seeks confirmation 
of this by tempting men at random. 
Policeman CHOI Eun-cheol, (LEE 
Chun-hee), who intended to protect her 
out of sympathy at first, begins to stalk her, 
enslaved by her beauty. Ultimately, in this 
sad tale, Eun-cheol becomes enmeshed in 
the same sexual perversion that afflicts the 
men she has met. 


Characters Created 
by KIM Ki-duk 


It goes without saying that KIM’s world 
has neither epical probability nor concrete 
reality. All characters emerge suddenly 
from somewhere, and behave without 
reserve, as if his or her actions are socially 
acceptable. It is not probability or reality, 
but a concept selected by the film and a 
persistent sense of exploration for the 
concept that are important in the world of 
KIM. It seems that JUHN Jai-hong 
produced the film out of respect for KIM’s 
attitudes. Sung-min, who says he loves her 
with a pure mind, but has no alternative 
but to rape her in order to express his love; 
Eun-cheol, who intended to protect her, 
but lost himself and became crazy - 
stalking the girl for her beauty; and Eun- 
young, who had an admirable fatal 


condition, which ultimately causes her 
great anguish. <Beautiful> deals with a 
story of people searching for salvation in a 
fantasy that is either their perverse reality, 
or an escape from reality itself. The film 
raises the questions of ‘beauty’ - a concept 
that is both absolute and relative - using 
characters filled with the delusions of 
persecution, excessive misunderstandings, 
and destructive self-conviction. 


It is said that you are the son of a daughter 
of KIM Heung-soo, a famous Korean 
painter. In the film, there is also a painting 
of a photo of CHA Soo-yeon - painted by 
KIM. 

You are right. To be frank with you, it is 
also his grandfather that helped me first 
make contact with director KIM. 


While shooting <Time> and <Breath>, you 
belonged to the direction division of direc- 
tor KIM. 

Originally, I was absorbed in vocal 
music. I then studied business manage- 
ment. In New York, I became engaged in 
short films, producing 13 over two years. I 
attended the New York Film Academy, but 
learned very little. However, I did get the 
opportunity to watch <3-Iron> from KIM, 
and became an enthusiastic admirer of 
him. In the hope of meeting him, I went to 
Cannes, when <The Bow> was screened. 
He was the only man I wanted to learn 
from. When I introduced my short film to 
him, he said to me, “Your work is unique.” 
That gave me enormous courage. After 
being allowed to learn something in his 
directing division, I finished my life in New 
York and return to Korea to begin a new 
career. Whenever I pay a visit to him, I 
secretly touch all the trophies he has 
received at international film festivals, in 
the hope of being a director as outstanding 
as he is (he laughs). 


<Beautiful> is a film based on an original 
script written by Director KIM. 

The original had the form of a synopsis, 
composed of approximately five chapters. 
After looking at it, I spent a week or so 
thinking about what beauty is, and how it 
begins. The fairytales that we read in our 
childhood seem to illustrate a kind of dark, 
fearful, and grotesque beauty. I pondered 
on what beauty really is, what influence 





beauty may have, or how a beautiful 


woman might act if she loses her power to 
protect herself. In this respect, I wanted to 
place the rapist, Sung-min, the injured 
Eun-young, and the policeman, Eun-cheol, 
in positions of cleanliness, beauty, and 
death, respectively. I added the new role of 
Eun-cheol, and changed the ending 
slightly. 


Why did you debut with an original script 
from director KIM, rather than your own 
script? 

You know, any new director tries to 
make his own voice heard. I did not want 
to do that. The director is not a scenario 
writer. I actually asked him to give me 
something to learn. KIM said to me, “if you 
plan to study something, I will give you 
something that seems farthest from you.” 
This was it. 


You must have learned a lot from working 
with him. 

If I did not have the opportunities to 
work in the direction divisions of <Breath> 
and <Time>, I would not have learned to 
produce a film. The only difference 
between me and KIM is that I tend to 
rehearse a lot more with the actors. 


JUNG Han-seok_ CINE 21 
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Secrets of the Family 


and the Scars of History 


MUN Jeong-hyun’ s <I he Grandmother's Flower>in Forum 
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ow can we heal a wounded mem- 
H ory? Some might say we face and 

overcome our wounds. Others 
might say we hide them and ‘let them stay 
as they are.’ The film, <The Grandmother’s 
Flower>, directed by MUN Jeong-hyun, is 
a documentary depicting the story of the 
director’s own family, one that suffered 
greatly in the Korean War. The family is 
working to heal the wounds of modern 
Korean history. In 2001, MUN was told 
that his grandfather’s brother, (on his 
mother’s side), had passed away. In his old 
memories, his grandfather’s brother was 
smelly and a real loser in life, always mut- 
tering away to himself. These memories 
prevented him becoming too close to him, 
making him unable to be moved by the 


news of his death. However, the situation 
changed completely when the film director, 
by accident, discovered the deceased’s 
diary, in which many of the family’s secrets 
were kept. 

Born and bred in the intelligentsia, his 
grandfather had been immersed in social- 
ism since participating in the indepen- 
dence movement against Japanese colonial 
rule. Upon the liberation of Korea, he, nat- 
urally, joined a leftist movement, and 
wound up in prison. The brother of his 
grandfather went to visit him at the prison, 
where his grandfather was being confined 
and tortured. His brother was shot at by 
rightist police firing blanks, with the explo- 
sive sounds panicking him, rendering him 
mentally ill. What happened on that day 
transformed his whole life. He became cau- 
tious of people, even his family, and began 
harming himself. It was the director’s 
grandmother who managed to put the 
run-down family back on track. During this 
violent episode of history, of course, her life 
was also full of ups and downs. Her elder 
brother was shot by one of his close fellow 
townsmen, while her husband lived a shat- 
tered life because of the torture he 
endured. Even her younger brother, who 
left to study in Japan, ended up remaining 
there as a wretched Korean immigrant, 
unable to return home, given how danger- 
ous and desperate the situation in Korea 
had become. Realizing she was the only 
one who could lead her family to prosper- 
ity, his grandmother suppressed her sor- 
rows and stood tall through all the hard- 
ships. 


Why did they have to kill each other? 

With his family’s secrets finally revealed, 
MUN Jeong-hyun couldn’t help but ask 
one simple question: “Why on earth did 





they have to kill each other and then suf- 
fer from the consequence?” In order to 


answer this question, the director met the 
family of he who had killed his grand- 
mother’s elder brother. MUN felt the 
wrongdoer should apologize to his/her 
victim. As time went by, however, his 
thoughts became wider. His life long 
questions provoked him to make a film 
that asked: should we uncover the hidden 
past of those living in the present and hurt 
them, or leave them with their painful 
memories hidden. Of course, his dilemma 
only deepened because of his family’s 
harsh journey through time. It was the 
director’s mother who comforted him by 
suggesting, “I don’t think we can ever say 
something is definitely right or wrong in 
people’s lives.” 

In the final scene, a survivor of war and 
ideological conflicts, his grandmother lies 
on her sickbed. The director greets her, 
saying, “Please have a comfortable life in 
your next existence.” It was the younger 
generation’s brisk message to his older 
generations - generations that had lived 
through a history of pain and remorse. 
The image of his grandmother gasping for 
breath and listening to MUN was deeply 
impressive. 


What prompted you to begin making this 
film? 

My grandfather’s brother, who I used to 
be quite frightened of, passed away a few 
years ago. As I wasn’t deeply attached to 
him, his death didn’t affect me greatly. 
But the discovery of his true life’s story 
surprised me. Although he suffered from 
mental illness, he carefully kept all his 
personal records for decades in several 
boxes. His records even told of the hymns 
he sang, what prayers he made, and 
described the preacher’s sermon at 
church each Sunday. I was then told of the 
shocking family history by my mother. 
<The Grandmother’s Flower> featured all 
of these records. 


When did you start shooting the film? 

The planning began in 2003. When we 
researched the information in 2004, film- 
ing also began, with the work becoming 
full-time in the two following years, film- 
ing as well as editing. About 70-80 tapes 
of footage had been shot by that time. 


Should we uncover the hidden past of those living 


in the present and hurt them, or leave them 


with their painful memories hidden? 


Describe your feelings while you were 
working on the film? 

While working on the film, I witnessed 
the agony that our modern history had 
produced. More surprisingly, it was my 
own family’s story. And it wasn’t only for 
me. Families of friends, colleagues, and 


even those passing by all shared the same 





stories. The film focuses on a family 
reflecting the modern history of our coun- 


try. 


Did you encounter any particular difficul- 
ties during the project? 

A family story itself will always be a dif- 
ficult theme. A documentary is wholly a 
relationship with its subjects. Working on 
it for those years made me think, ‘making 
a family documentary is difficult.’ 
Although it’s a story of a personal family, 
we needed objectivity to relate to the audi- 
ence, which wasn’t easy for us. It was a 
difficult job to refine the agony and sad- 
ness of a family to present to an audience. 
I’ve been obsessed with the fact that the 
film shouldn’t be a mere tool to express a 
family’s spite, nor to comfort them. 
Keeping my family story as objective as 


possible was the most tricky aspect of this 
project. 


But you must have gained something 
from it. 

I was glad that I had the opportunity to 
spend so much time talking to my par- 
ents, especially to my mother. My mother 
had me broaden my understanding of the 
world in which I live. Senior col- 
leagues told me that documen- 
taries are a process of learning 
about oneself. My mother’s 
strength through her life was the 
biggest thing that I learned. 
That’s why I loved making this 
film. 


How did the editing go? 

After the first cut, the film ran 
for three and half hours. Through 
a lot more editing, it was reduced 
to a 90-minute film. It was 
painstaking. The stories about 
my uncles leaving for Japan, and 
about my relatives living in North Korea 
were edited out. Those uncles and their 
offspring seemed to have gone through all 
sorts of hardships living as Korean immi- 
grants in Japan. Films like <Our School>, 
<Dear Pyongyang>, etc also deal with 
these types of stories, and unfortunately I 
couldn’t go further with mine. 


What was your motive for filming a docu- 
mentary? 

Because I like them (he laughs). 
Through my documentaries, I want to 
communicate with my audiences. If my 
work, by some chance, affects them, that 
will be my biggest pleasure. I’d like to 
meet people through my work and, hope- 
fully, contribute to a better world. 


AHN Hyo-won _ FILM 2.0 
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An Escapee from North Korea 


Dreams of Rock 
|.P. LEE’s <Light M y Fire>in Generation 14 Plus 


<Light My Fire>, 
named after the song 
by the Doors, deals with 
the melancholy 
of a North Korean boy 


with a longing 


for rock music. 
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EE Kyung-rok, a North Korean boy 
L yearns for rock music and 

James Douglas Morrison, leaves 
home with a guitar, crosses the river bor- 
der. He finally reaches South Korea by 
climbing over the wall of the Korean 
Embassy in Beijing. However, despite then 
arriving in Seoul, it is impossible for him to 
get absorbed in rock music. Rock is his 
passion, but he finds himself a laborer 
engaged in manufacturing furniture along 
with other ‘foreigners’ at a furniture indus- 
trial complex. With his guitar on his shoul- 
der, he leaves the factory one day, goes to 
the zoo, the Gwanghwamun intersection, a 
number of audition places, finally arriving 
at a lonely seaside area. He is all alone. 
This short film, <Light My Fire>, named 
after the famous song by the Doors, deals 
with the melancholy of a lonesome North 
Korean boy wandering around with a long- 
ing for rock music. Beginning with sensi- 
tive material of the escape from North 
Korea, the work does not focus on the 
escape itself, but on how a boy, faced with 
growing up in a strict society where people 
can have no dreams, roams around end- 
lessly in search of music, and his dreams. 
The boy’s hunger for music, and the 
lengths he went to find it, could be misin- 
terpreted as a search for survival. But it is 
more than that. The boy refuses to give up 
on his dreams. He plays guitar at the zoo 
and the beach without any audience. This 
in some ways feels awkward and sorrowful, 
but touching nevertheless. 


The Boy to Journey 


Why ‘Rock’ and ‘Escape from North Korea’? 
The current attitude of people toward 
rock music will not be the same as in the 
past. Rock music was once the people’s 
favorite. But this has changed. This applies 
also to “escaping from North Korea.” Once 


a boy leaves a country, i.e. North Korea, he 
is not able to return. In this respect, I 
thought both concepts were similar. Also, it 
seemed to me that there were actually such 
men in this world. It seemed to me that, if 
so, I was the very person, and that if I sym- 
pathized with him, other people would also. 


It is possible to criticize your work for 
focusing on subject matter so trivial. 

Yes, I agree with you, especially given 
that I used the serious issue of ‘North 
Korea’ as a tool for comparison. However, I 
did not think it would do any harm making 
this film. Originally, the story was played 
mostly in North Korea. It is possible to say 
the work has no more of a plot than this 
one person, a music video producer from 
the North - as the project began - defecting 
to South Korea for ideological reasons. 
There were also a number of comical ele- 
ments in this. However, as shooting pro- 
gressed, the work increasingly became less 
fun. It felt like a lie. Owing to several cir- 
cumstances, we needed to use South Korea 
as the setting. Anyway, you should know 
that I read many North Korean defector 
diaries, and did many surveys. 


Why does the boy continue to journey? 

He settled himself at the furniture indus- 
trial complex in the original scenario. 
However, the plot changed, so he had to 
leave the complex. As a result, the story 
became more of a road movie. I wanted to 
express the message that one needs to sur- 
vive in all places, even though time and 
space cannot be restored, and life as we 
knew it cannot be restored. This is why I 
changed ‘The End’ by the Doors into “This 
is NOT the End,’ and inserted the changed 
title into the end of the film. 


MO Eun-young _ Film Critic 


KIM Ki-duk’s <Bi-mong> 
Began Shooting 


Gaining a great deal of atten- 
tion since casting Joe Odagiri, 
the new film from KIM 
Ki-duk, <Bi-mong> (work- 
ing title), began shooting as 
of January 4th. <Bi-mong>, 
which literally means ‘sad 
dream,’ is a film in which a man 
named Joe - who believes his 
dream is a reality - and a woman, 
Ran, (who suffers from sleep- 
walking), are both involved in 
a hit-and-run accident. This 
is the director’s second film 
in which a foreign actor 
appears, following <Breath>, 
starring CHANG Chen. SONG 
Myeong-cheol, the producer of 
<Bi-mong>, said “Kim is inter- 
ested in Joe Odagiri after 
watching his performance in 
<Yureru> and in other 
films.” The film’s lead actress 
is LEE Na-young, who starred 
in <Maundy Thursday>, 
<Someone Special>, and <Please 
Teach Me English>. Like all other 
films directed by KIM Ki-duk, <Bi-mong> 
is also a low budget film to be shot within a 
short production period. The shooting will 
occur around Seoul, to be completed by 
January. KIM Ki-duk Film and Sponge 
Ent. are co-producing. To deal with the 
language barriers between the main char- 
acters, Joe Odagiri will speak in his native 
Japanese, which are subtitled in Korean, 
and the other characters will speak to him 
in Korean. Not surprisingly, there is a great 
deal of interest in how this will turn out. 


SONG Il-gon Horror 
to Shoot this Spring 


Director SONG I]-gon is in 
pre-production on his latest 
project, an historical horror 
set in the Joseon Dynasty. 
The film is being budgeted at 
around US$4 million and is 
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titled <Sahwa> - meaning ‘royal massacre’. 


No word on who will star in the feature and 
casting is currently ongoing. The 
production company behind the 
film is Masulpiri Co. which 
produced <Family Matters> 
(2006), <A Tale of Two 
Sisters> (2003), and <Take 
Care of My Cat> (2001). 
<Sahwa> is about a bloody 
power game between rival fam- 
ilies. When the Park family mas- 
sacres the Shin family, and takes 
the throne, a child, Wan, is 
born to them that very same 
night of the killings. Seven 
years later, an attack on the 
king’s family leaves everyone 
but young Wan dead. Wan 
grows deadly ill, and the king 
tries to save him but curses, 
strange happenings, and myste- 
rious murders draw nearer. 
The film will be SONG’s 
fourth feature, following 
the critical success of 
<Magicians> 
(2006), <Feathers 
in the Wind> (2005), 
the atmospheric <Spider 
Forest> (2004) and his 
award-winning debut, <Flower 
Island> (2001). <Sahwa> is 
expected to crank in late-March. 


SON Ye-jin and KIM Myeong-min 
tangle in Open City 


<Open City> is the feature film director- 
ial debut of LEE Sang-gi who is also 
responsible for the scenario. The film stars 
SON Ye-jin as the leader of a pick pocket- 
ing gang and KIM Myung-min plays a 
police detective working on her case. 
Unaware of each other’s iden- 
tity, the situation becomes 
more complicated when they 
meet by accident and feel 
attracted towards each 
other, and both are yet 
unaware of a shared incident 
from the past. <Open City> is 












a stylish crime film set in a modern city 
with criminals who enjoy the fast life, and 
includes several clashes between rival 
gangs, and between criminals and the 
police. The film juggles fast paced action 
scenes with romance and drama, often 
filmed in atmospheric night scenes. SON 
plays a headstrong and bold character 
body guarded and admired by SHIM 
Ji-ho’s character. SON’s character is 
equally matched in boldness and stubborn- 
ness by KIM’s character. The two clash, but 
KIM’s character can’t resist SON’s 
advances. KIM also starred in 2007's 
<Wide Awake> and several television dra- 
mas. SON’s filmography includes <The 
Classic> and <The Art of Seduction>. 
Director LEE was previously assistant 
director, including for the film <Fighter in 
the Wind>. <Open City> was released on 
January 10. 


Director IM Kwon-taek is presented 
with a Legion d’honneur 


Director IM Kwon-taek was 
decorated with the Legion 
d’honneur medal by the 
French President at the 
French Embassy in Seoul 
on November 30th. 
“Director IM did his 
utmost to promote the 
Korean film industry, and 
greatly contributed to the publicity 
of Korean movies in France,” the French 
Embassy stated. “This presentation is a 
token of gratitude for his having spared no 
efforts in support and contribution to the 
120th anniversary events celebrating 
Korean-French diplomatic relations.” In 
addition, Director IM was selected as 
“Director of Directors” at last year’s cere- 
mony of the Directors’ Cut Awards. The 
presentation is an event held every year by 
the Korea Film Directors’ Network, and is 
supported by a number of well-known 
Korean film directors, including PARK 
Chan-wook, HONG Sangsoo, RYOO 
Seung-wan, and KIM Ki-duk. 
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fter disappointing results in 2007, 
A® Korean film industry’s start in 

2008 has yet to show much 
improvement. According to a report by the 
multiplex chain, CGV, the total audience 
numbers were 157,525,412 in 2007, 5.5% 
less than those of 2006. It was the ist 
decline in audience numbers since 1995. 
The main reason behind the decrease in 
moviegoers was the fact less and less peo- 
ple watched Korean films-presenting the 
domestic industry with enormous chal- 
lenges. Last year, the number of audiences 
at Korean films was 80,051,529, decreas- 
ing by a whopping 25.7% from the previous 
year (107,799,888). The industry was 
shocked at results suggesting one in four 
people turned their back on Korean films. 
Yet, little appears to have been done to 
confront this. 

The conditions surrounding the Korean 
film industry, at least at the superficial 
level, are actually improving. Despite its 
lowest box office sales levels ever and nega- 
tive earnings, the industry is expecting to 
receive investments at similar levels to, or 
even higher than, those of last year. In 





<Chongaqing> 


addition to pre-existing Korean film invest- 
ment companies like CJ Entertainment, 
Showbox, and Lotte Entertainment, etc 
(which have promised investments similar 
to those in 2007), Korea’s top two telecom- 
munication companies, KT & SK, are also 
entering the business on a full-scale. 
Having entered into investment & distribu- 
tion businesses via Sidus FNH, KT is plan- 
ning to set up a separate fund of KRW 30 
billion to secure a lineup apart in addition 
to its previous film fund of KRW 38 billion, 
planning also to invest another KRW 40 
billion to secure content for IPTV. Having 
announced its plans to acquire Hanaro 
Telecommunication, recently engaged in 
the IPTV business, SK Telecom is also 
expected to contribute an investment 
amount similar to that of KT. There are 
other companies revealing their plans to 
actively invest in Korean films, including 
Vintage Holdings, which began its film 
investment business in the second half of 
last year, and Studio 2.0, which has also set 
up its own business. The dire predictions of 
a lack of production as a result of a lack of 
funds appear unlikely to come true. 


The most important 
thing is the film 
itself. Without films 
that are loved and 
respected 
by the public or 
that receive positive 
critical acclaim, 
no remedy can 
possibly revive 
the troubled Korean 


film industry. 
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SPECIAL 2 Korean Films 2008 


The film, “a story of men 
running to the wild in 
search of desire, hopes, 
and dreams,” will be 


released in the summer. 


However, when it comes to the films 
themselves, the situation isn’t quite as rosy. 
In a desperate bid to increase their earn- 
ings during a worsening period, invest- 
ment companies are applying much 
stricter criteria than ever before in deter- 
mining their investments and working 
hard to minimize costs in planning and 
developing films. Also, investment compa- 





Director PARK Chan-wook 
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nies are producing films by setting up a 
domestic film department within their 
premises, or by establishing subsidiary 
companies. By concluding contracts for 
copyrights to be made into films, compa- 
nies are driving the industry forward. 
Therefore, the situation has worsened only 
for those production companies seeking 
film ideas. Even last year’s big hits, like 
<May 18>, <Voice of a Murderer>, and 
<Miracle on 1“ Street>, lacked genuine 
earning power. Professionals in the indus- 
try predict that many production compa- 
nies might discontinue or reduce their 
business activities in 2008. 

The most important thing is the film 
itself. Without films that are loved and 
respected by the public or that receive posi- 
tive critical acclaim or have an influence on 
the future of films, no remedy can possibly 
revive the troubled Korean film industry. 
Despite current moves in the industry to 
change the structure of film production & 
the quality of films, if those films released 
are not received better, the greater flow of 
funds will not help. Fortunately, domestic 
films in production and to be released in 
2008 look richer in content. Here is the 
lineup for this year. 


One of the films most anticipated by 
professionals in the Korean film industry 
this year is <The Good, The Bad, The 
Weird>, directed by KIM Jee-woon. With 
a budget of KRW 15 billion, it is a mutated 
Western drama, shot in Dunhuang, China, 
and Buan, South Korea. With the back- 
ground of Manchuria, China in 1930, when 
both Korea and China had been ruled by 
Japan, the film depicts three men’s fight 
over a secret map. The first factor generat- 
ing much interest is the film’s casting. The 
fact that SONG Kang-ho, a guaranteed box 
office sales hit, is appearing with LEE 
Byung-hun and JUNG Woo-sung in the 
same film has drawn a great deal of atten- 
tion. Thrilling action scenes equipped with 
horses, motorbikes, trucks, and steam 
trains, as well as unpredictable running 
fights are additional factors generating 
interest. However, as seen in the title, the 
best part for audiences is the tangled fates 


and dramatic encounters between those 
three characters in the film. The film, “a 
story of men running to the wild in search 
of desire, hopes, and dreams,” (director, 
KIM Jee-woon), will be released in the 
summer. 

Expected to commence shooting around 
March, director PARK Chan-wook’s <Evil 
Lives> (working title), will be another 
headline-maker in the industry in the sec- 
ond half of the year. ‘A vampire film 
directed by PARK Chan-wook’ itself is an 
interesting enough concept, but, in fact, it 
is quite an unusual project given that infi- 
delity is treated as the film’s actual subject. 
<Evil Lives>, featuring an illicit relation- 
ship between a priest (SONG Kang-ho), 
who changes into a vampire, and a married 
woman is surprising and unusual even for 
a director that has made his name produc- 
ing original and groundbreaking films. 
Most of all, as director Park intends to give 
audiences the most graphic sexual scene 
ever seen in Korean films, attention is 
being paid to the choice of the lead actress. 

Another would-be blockbuster film due 
out in April 2008 is <Sin-gi-jeon (Rocket 
Arrows)>, directed by KIM Yoo-jin. Set in 





Director KIM Jee-woon 





Making his first film 
since <Save 
the Green Planet>, 

director 

JANG Joon-hwan ts 
making 

a comeback with 
expected blockbuster, 


<Tazza : Revenger>. 


the Joseon Dynasty, the era of King 
Sejong’s active encouragement of science 
and learning, the story deals with the devel- 
opment of the world’s first rocket-type 
weapon, the ‘Sin-gi-jeon.’ It is seemingly 
going to be a heroic action film. However, it 
will also have mixed elements found in spy 
& epic films. The main character, Seol-joo 
(JUNG Jae-young), falls in love with 
Hong-li (HAN Eun-jung), whose father 
developed the Sin-gi-jeon. Seol-joo also, 
however, had to wage war against the 
country of Ming, which was trying to turn 
Joseon into a subordinate state. He also 
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<Sin-gi-geon> 


had to combat those trying to prevent the 
development of the Sin-gi-jeon. Although 
nationalism will be weaved into the story, 
the film is expected to focus on the lives of 
the characters of that time, much like 
director KIM Yoo-jin’s previous works, 
including <The Promise> and <Wild 
Card>. Another thing appealing about the 
film, shot on a budget of KRW 10 billion, is 
the flamboyant heroic action scenes, cre- 
ated by JUNG Doo-hong, the martial arts 
film director, and the fine arts of the King 
Sejong era, the most ostentatious era of the 
Joseon Dynasty. 


The New Challenge 


of Action Films 





Director KIM Sung-su’s <KakshiT’al (The 
Bride Mask)> and PARK Kwang-hyun’s 
<The Art of Fist Duel> have one thing in 
common: they are both action blockbuster 
films focusing deeply on characters. 
Commencing shooting from May, the film, 
<KakshiT’al>, is based on HEO Yeong-man’s 
early story of the same name. HEO is Korea’s 
most widely known cartoonist. The film is a 
superhero story of a naive young man in the 
1930s under Japanese colonial rule, who 
defeated Japanese soldiers after mastering 
extraordinary spiritual powers. However, 
director KIM’s actual focus was on the 
hero’s solitary inner self. He was a man 
who paid a great price for his superpowers. 
These were more interesting to the director 
than his actual exploits. The reason he 


wore KakshiT’al when fighting Japanese 
soldiers was because of his guilt over killing 
his brother by mistake. After all, KakshiT’al 
kills soldiers mercilessly- not out of a sense 
of patriotism, but out of an animal-like 
madness to be free from guilt. Having been 
a pioneer in Korea of action films, through 
work such as <Beat>, <City of the Rising 
Sun>, and <MUSA-The Warrior>, KIM 
Sung-su is now attempting to create “a 
totally new action film.” 

A sci-fi fantasy action film, <The Art of 
Fist Duel>, using violence as its key con- 
cept, depicts an innocent boy becoming 
braver. With the background of Korea in 
the future, <The Art of Fist Duel> depicts 
how a violence-addicted boy comes 
face-to-face with a big power, symbolized 
by ultra-violence, when he meets a girl liv- 
ing in a slum. Much like the director’s pre- 
vious film, <Welcome to Dongmakgol>, 
this new project reflects the theme, “naivety 
saves the world of the disadvantaged,” in 
the film’s desolate future city. The future 
city setting, created through fine arts and 
C.G., is greatly anticipated. Maximized by 
director PARK Kwang-hyun’s visual skills 
from his experience in commercials, and 
the fine arts skills of RYU Seong-hee, the art 
director of <The Host> and <Old Boy>, as 
well as an estimated budget of more than 
KRW 10 billion, the film should absolutely 
fascinate its viewers. 

Making his first film since <Save the 
Green Planet>, director JANG Joon-hwan 
is making a comeback with expected block- 
buster, <Tazza: Revenger>. This film, in 
name only, is a sequel to the director CHOI 
Dong-hoon’s <Tazza: the High Rollers>. It 
will, however, actually be revamped on a 
large scale, with new main characters and a 
new storyline. It is actually a whole new 
film. The film centers on a man who lost 
all he has when his best friend suddenly 
betrays him, and he embarks on a quest 
for revenge. It was originally based on 
HEO Yeong-man’s “Tazza 4-Song of 
Beelzebub’, but JANG Joon-hwan’s own 
distinction in the film is worth waiting for. 
Without any knowledge about gambling, 
the director went to the Philippines as part 
of his preparation for the film. Shot at 
home and in overseas gambling houses, 
the new film is expected to be much larger 
in scale than the original. 
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Director KANG Woo-suk 


Return of 


Mainstream Directors 


The comeback films of mainstream direc- 





tors are also at the heart of anticipation for 
the industry in 2008. Known for <Silmido> 
and <Hanbando>, film director KANG 
Woo-suk is set for a comeback with a new 
film, <KANG Cheol-joong: Public Enemy 
1-1>. The new film is, in essence, a sequel to 
<Public Enemy> of 2002- a film that 
received praise from both the public and 
critics for its mixture of film noir with 
Korean comedy. While <Another Public 
Enemy> was an entirely new rather than a 
sequel to the first one, except for the fact 
that its main character, KANG Cheol-joong, 
(and the actor SUL Kyoung-gu) returned, 
<KANG Cheol-joong> is most definitely a 
sequel to <Public Enemy>, being 
comedy-oriented. With strong but stupid 
detective, KANG Cheol-joong, as the hero, 
the film has one more thing attracting 
attention: its screenplay was written by 
director JANG Jin. KANG Woo-suk once 
said, “This film will show you how a 
well-made comedy should be.” 

Heavily criticized for his last film 
<Dasepo Naughty Girls>, director E. 
J-yong (a.k.a. LEE Jae-yong), will make 
<Homecoming> (working title). Born in 
North Korea and residing in South Korea, 
an old man chances upon his hometown 
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village during a Mt. Geumgang tour pro- 
gram. The film has universal value in that 
it “describes the journey of people who 
gave up their childhood dreams, only to 
find themselves, at an older age, in pursuit 
of them again.” Also, around the main 
backdrop of the film in Itaewon, a popular 
area for foreign residents in Korea, the film 
will feature the lives of the old, of foreign 
workers, and of illegal immigrants, all of 
whom are isolated from ordinary people’s 
lives as a result of serious social prejudice. 
Intended to start shooting from around 
March, the film plans to film the actual 
North Korean village scenes in North 
Korea. 

Director KIM Dai-seung’s <Lover> is 
also a film about the elderly. The man in 
<Lover> is a middle-aged man (BAEK 
Yoon-sik), who was told that his wife has 
become terminally ill. While nursing his 
wife (KIM Mi-suk), he finds himself 
attracted to a beautiful young woman. He 
naturally feels quite ashamed. Unlike his 
previous work, such as the elegant melo- 
drama of <Bungee Jumping of Their Own>, 
and the solemn thriller, <Blood Rain>, 
director KIM Dai-seung must have had his 
own reason to make this new-school 
drama. “The film will reveal the true nature 
of love- not from a young man’s point of 
view, but from the middle aged plain and 
taciturn love perspective.” To do this, he 
chose time as the cinematic medium. The 
director, renowned for his elaborate story- 
lines, has in store a fantasy film based 
around ‘cinematic time’ in <Lover>. Shot 
all over the Gyeongsangbuk-do area, the 
beautiful scenery of nature and the old 
houses will lend the film even more joy. 
Coming in May. 


New Film for 





JEON Do-yeon 


Having directed a stream of art films of a 
personal nature, director SONG I]-gon will 
try his first commercial film, <Sawha>(work- 
ing title). The title “Sawha’ refers to the inci- 
dent where scholars killed their opponent 
scholars during the Joseon Dynasty. It is a 
horror film, depicting one family’s curse, 
linked to a massacre. The film, a gruesome 
story about a man ruined by the massacre 
of some scholars ten years prior, takes 
revenge on another scholar murderer, 


somewhat in the style of a Greek or 
Shakespearean tragedy. Being used to mak- 
ing independent films, SONG intends to 
introduce himself to a wider audience with 
this horror film. However, instead of using 
brutal scenes and effects to shock the audi- 
ences, he intends to let them hold their 
breath from fear. One of the props used to 
do this is the Hanok (a traditional 
Korean-style house), the film’s main back- 
ground. According to the director, by maxi- 
mizing the beauty of the Hanok in filming, 
its dark side will also stand out. Described 
by the director as a “horror version of <The 
Godfather>,” <Sawha> will commence 
shooting from around May. 

Other mainstream film directors like LEE 
Joon-ik, SONG Hae-sung, YOO Ha, RYOO 
Seung-wan, CHOI Ho, and LEE Yoon-ki are 
also preparing new films. The director of 
<King and the Clown> and <Radio Star>, 
LEE Joon-ik is shooting a film called, <My 
Lover Is Far Away>, set for release this com- 
ing summer. The film, set in the 1970s, fea- 
tures a woman (Su Ae), who joined a perfor- 
mance band for soldiers in the hope of meet- 
ing her husband (EUM Tae-woong), who 
had left to serve in the Vietnam War. Being 
regarded as a director with a positive view 
about people, this time LEE Joon-ik will 
again show how a battlefield can be ‘an 
enjoyable life.’ The director of <Failan> and 
<Maundy Thursday>, SONG Hae-sung is 
set to make his next film, <Melos>, in which 
a man suffering from trauma after his wife’s 
suicide, opened communications with a 
blind paraplegic woman- left injured by a 
car accident. Because they could not physi- 
cally touch each other, their spiritual com- 





JEON Do-yeon 


<Chongqging> 


munication healed their pain. The film stars 
KIM A-jung, best known for her role in 
<200 Pounds Beauty>. YOO Ha, who 
directed <A Dirty Carnival> and <Sprit of 
Jeet Keun Do- Once Upon a Time in High 
School>, will present <Ssang-hwa-jeom>, 
an epic drama set at the end of the Goryeo 
Dynasty. The film deals with dangerous love 
and betrayal that arise between the royal 
palace guards and a queen. The themes 
involved have become popular among other 
investment companies. ZO In-sung and 
JOO Jin-mo will share a homosexual rela- 
tionship, no doubt likely to attract the inter- 
est of a number of female viewers. The 
director of <The City of Violence> and <Die 
Bad>, RYOO Seung-wan, having suspended 
filming of the ongoing epic action film, 
<Yacha>, will make a feature-length film of 
<Dajjimawa Lee>, which was a digital 
medium-length film available on the 
Internet, gaining some popularity in 2000. 
Like the original film, a homage to Korean 
action films of the “60 and ‘70s, the new film 
will star LIM Won-hee and RYOO 
Seung-bum. It is sure to feature exaggerated 
action scenes and humorous dialogue, 
although details remain sketchy. The direc- 
tor of <Bloody Tie>, CHOI Ho, is also work- 
ing on a new film, <Go Go 70>. The film will 
depict the 1970s through a man working for 
a rock band that performed at American 
military bases stationed in Korea. Star CHO 
Seung-woo, who maintains his popularity in 
both films and musicals, will play the lead 
role. Having directed <This Charming Girl> 
and <Ad Lib Night>, LEE Yoon-ki’s <One 





Other mainstream film 
directors like 
LEE Joon-tk, 
SONG Hae-sung, 
YOO Ha, 
RYOO Seung-wan, 
CHOI Ho, and 
LEE Yoon-ki are also 
preparing new films. 
Fine Day> will be the first film starring 
JEON Do-yeon since her Best Actress 
Award at the Cannes Film Festival for her 
role in <Secret Sunshine>. Based on a short 
story by Japanese writer Asuko Taira, the 
film is about the day in the life of a woman 


wandering around with her ex-boyfriend, 
looking to get her money back. 


Depicting the outsider’s vision of the 
inside, and vice versa, in his films like 
<Grain in Ear> and <Hyazgar>, director 


Zhang Lu will likely attract the attention of 
several international film festivals with his 
new film <Iri> and <Chongqing>. 
Motivated by the large explosion at Iri sta- 
tion (now Iksan station), in 1977, the film 
frames two different smaller films to be 
shot in Chong Qing, China and Iksan, 
Korea, respectively. The film is a story of a 
woman who becomes a mistress for a secu- 
rity official in <Iri, in Chongqing>, and 
another story of a woman who is gang 
raped, and her brother, in <Iri, in Iksan>. 
As it remains at the time of writing under 
production, any detailed information on 
how those two different stories will meet- 
or if they will meet at all- are not yet 
known. However, the general consensus is 
that the project will deal with post-explo- 
sion emotions, like desolation, emptiness, 
and silence. 

Apart from these, there are a number of 
other new films hoping to rejuvenate the 
industry: <26 Years>, directed by LEE 
Hae-young, (<Like a Virgin>, co-directed 
with LEE Hae-jun), a heroic story about 
people trying to assassinate former South 
Korean president Chun Doo-hwan; 
<National Athlete>, directed by KIM 
Yong-hwa, (<Oh! Brothers> and <200 
Pounds Beauty>), which depicts the joy 
and sorrow of our national ski jumpers; 
<Haeundae>, directed by JK. YOUN, 
(<My Boss, My Hero> and <Miracle on 1st 
Street>), a KRW 10 billion budget film 
about a tsunami on Haeundae Beach; 
<Beastie Boys>, directed by YOON 
Jong-bin, (<The Unforgiven>), a story 
about the dazzling lives of youth working 
in a hustler’s bar. 
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SPOTLIGHT KIM Hye-soo 


The Profound 
Charms of 
a Sensual Lady 


Uae YEO of <M odem Boy> 





VRB eet tw cm ustems-s elem le 
of her acting career. 
Managing to be again 
one of the hottest actors 
in Korea, KIM Hye-soo 
still feels the hunger to 
improve her acting skills, despite 
her achievements so far over a long 
career. “I had a complex about my 
monotonous personal experiences 
when I started out in acting ata 
young age, because broad experi- 
ences are the fundamental basis for 
an actor’s work,” confesses KIM. 
She has been working as an actor 
for a long time without any major 
crisis, due to her expanding her 
skills with indirect experiences 
gained from the roles she has 
played. “A wide variety of experi- 
ences is an asset to an actor, but 
you cannot experience it all in real 
life. I’ve built my experiences 
through my work, instead,” says 
KIM. Transformation, then, is 
something quite close to her daily 
life, as she has not had to endure 
any breakthrough moments to 
overcome a rather stagnant career 
ele 
Just prior to 2000, KIM had many 
films come out, but the layer of her expe- 
riences was not all that deep, since her 
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roles were almost the same. After 2000 — 
particularly after she starred in CHOI 
Dong-hoon’s <Tazza: The High Rollers 
(2006)> as Madam JEONG, the flower 
and the “designer” of gambling joints — 
things became completely different. 
“After 2000, I became a lot more liber- 
ated in terms of my work. By focusing on 
my desire to become a better actor, I 
came across a great opportunity,” says 
KIM. Including a bold “married woman” 
E-seul, (<A Day for an Affair (2007)>), a 
self-titled novelist aunt who was actually 
‘jobless,’ (<Skeletons in the Closet 
(2007)>), and a ‘prostitution town’ girl 
who becomes a mother to an utterly 
strange child, (<My 11th Mother 
(2007)>), KIM has recently been playing 
increasingly diversified roles, learning 
along the way that it is most important to 
understand humans through an 
open-minded attitude. For this same rea- 
son, she chose <Modern Boy (2008)> by 
JUNG Ji-woo, the director of <Happy 
End (1999)> and <Blossom Again 
(2006)>. 


CHO Nan-sil, a Rare Character 
of Gyeongseong in the 1930s 


Set in ‘“Gyeongseong’ (the old name of 
Seoul) in the late 1930s, the film 
<Modern Boy> centers on the love story 


between a man and a woman, who both 
substantiate their time according to their 
own standards, regardless of the present 
atmosphere. Starring as the most mod- 
ern lady of Gyeongseong, KIM Hye-soo 
fully reveals her sensuality and all that 
talent that she had been hiding until 
now. A secretary at the Joseon 
Government-General’s office, LEE 
Hae-myung (PARK Hae-il), is a young 
man who only cares about meeting the 
girls of his taste enjoying leisurely 
romances. Suddenly, he meets the girl of 
his dreams. At a secret culture club that 
he and his friend, Sinsuke (LEE Han), 
frequented, he falls in love with dancer 
CHO Nan-sil (KIM Hye-soo), at first 
sight. After successfully winning 
Nan-sil’s favor, they begin dating. Then, 
she suddenly disappears. Hae-myung 
even quits his job and goes after her, 
only to fall into utter confusion when he 
learns that Nan-sil has several aliases, a 
few different jobs, and even a husband. 
When reading the script of <Modern 
Boy>, KIM Hye-soo was fascinated by the 
storyline. She could not ask for more than 
the unique interpretation of Gyeongseong-a 
place full of new civilization and pleasures- 
and a character who openly displays per- 
sonal desires despite the oppressive nature 
of the era. She had no reasons to refuse the 
offer to play the ‘modern girl,’ CHO Nan-sil, 


















SPOTLIGHT KIM Hye-sog 


incomparably mature, rich, and strong- 
willed. “Regardless of a character’s 
charms, I am not personally interested in 
any passive roles. Whether she is a 
mother or a wife and whatever her job is, 
my character has to be subjective and 
independent. This is what appeals to me,” 
says KIM. On that note, director JUNG 
Ji-woo is her most trusted partner. 
Although the film’s main character is 
Hae-myung, played by PARK Hae-il, 
KIM has no doubt that Jung will be able 
to beautifully express the sophisticated 
emotions of the main female character, 
just as he has done in his previous work. 
In addition, Jung said about <Modern 
Boy>, “for this film, the reinterpretation 
of the era is important, but the interpre- 
tation of the characters is more impor- 
tant. We created the characters after 
interpreting and introspecting the era. 
Through our characters, we tried to 
demonstrate the era and even the themes 
we examine.” JUNG is the perfect direc- 
tor for keeping those characters KIM is 
after alive in Korean cinema. 
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Could that be the reason KIM chose the 
role? KIM experienced something she 
had never felt before when she read the 
script. She usually has concerns relating 
to character whenever she reads a script. 
When she read the script of <Modern 
Boy>, however, she ended up asking her- 
self whether CHO was doing her best in 
life. She had questions about CHO’s atti- 
tude toward life. Even though, on the sur- 
face, she is a new-generation girl who 
consumes her life as her humor dictates 
in the senselessness and horror of the 
1930s, Nan-sil is, on the inside, a person 
who wants to save her country, a country 
in an extremely precarious position. 
“Things are a lot different now from how 
they were then. But, the boldness that the 
women at that time possessed can never 
be compared with that of now. The 
women of that era must have been more 
special than us,” explains KIM. Her reac- 
tion to the script came as a refreshing 
shock to KIM, and her feelings are trans- 
lated into her character in full. Certainly, 
KIM already experienced an understand- 


“Regardless of a character's charms, Iam 
not personally interested in any passive 
roles. Whether she is a mother or a wife and 
whatever her job is, my character has to be 


subjective and independent. ” 
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<Tazza: The High Rollers> 


ing of her own position through her per- 
formance in <My 11th Mother>, directed 
by KIM Jin-sung. Nevertheless, this was 
her first time to look back on her own life 
and translate her feelings into her charac- 
ter, making her experience particularly 
special. “I was raised in a normal family, 
completely enjoying a mundane happi- 
ness. I know that there are other people 
who did not. But, we forget about it 
because we are busy. While working on 
<Modern Boy>, I decided to maintain an 
attitude of not forgetting the experience.” 


During the shooting of <Modern Boy>, 
KIM Hye-soo felt once again that acting 
was the action of learning about the true 
feelings of others in the course of opening 
up a heart. KIM hopes that the relation- 
ship between Nan-sil and Hae-myung 
appears mysterious to the audience, 
instead of being depicted as a typical love 
relationship. She also hopes that the audi- 
ence will see some of her personal aspects 
in the character. “No characters are iden- 
tical to me. But, KIM Hye-soo is reflected 
in every character that I play. The most 
important thing is how much I am illus- 
trated in the film based on my character. 
This cannot emphasize only external fea- 
tures. It is more important to keep my 
character powerfully alive in the film, and 
persuade the audience of her sincerity,” 
asserts KIM. She believes that actors’ 
attitudes toward their characters are 
more crucial than the construction of an 
appearance based on the character and 
the establishment of a situation. As KIM 
came to understand Nan-sil, she became 
more and more like her on both the 
inside and out. 


Headed to Perfect Freedom 


KIM is surely curious about how a 
character that she approached with a 
deeper understanding of people would be 
substantiated in the film, but, as always, 
is more excited about the audiences’ 
reaction. If many people enjoy <Modern 
Boy> and experience what she felt when 
she considered her own life to under- 
stand her character, she will “get one step 
closer to the perfect freedom as an actor.” 
She elaborates, “I will never become per- 
fectly free, but I hope to become an actor 
that grows through the effort to do so.” 

Conventional criticisms that KIM 
Hye-soo had heard before 2000 — such 
as the “repetition of her acting in a TV 
stereotyped acting,” and 
“an over-rated actor” — no longer apply. 
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drama series, 


Her wardrobes and unreserved volubility 
may cause controversy, but no one can 
question the spectrum of her ability. 
Before 2000, she concentrated on roles 
in popular TV drama series’, wasting her 
talents. She must have always wanted to 
work in film. “When I was doing TV 
drama series’, many people asked me 





<Modern Boy> 


She believes that actors’ attitudes toward their 


characters are more crucial than the construction of 


an appearance based on the character and the 


establishment of a situation. 


why I didn’t do a film. But, I did not have 
many opportunities and I never found a 
project I liked. Since I had to continue 
acting in any format as an actor, I 
focused on TV drama series’,” says KIM. 
Instead, she tried to internally mature, 
sought chances to generate her talents, 
and finally, was able to demonstrate her 
far more sophisticated skills across a 
number of film genres. She adds, 
“Although I have yet to become perfectly 
free as an actor, it is true that I recently 
started feeling good about my acting.” 

It is no exaggeration to suggest that 
CHOI Dong-hoon’s <Tazza: The High 
Rollers> manifested KIM Hye-soo’s tal- 
ents to the maximum. “After seeing the 
character of Madam JEONG, I could not 
think of anybody else but KIM Hye-soo,” 
said CHOI Dong-hoon. Just like he said, 
Madam JEONG - who has a superb 
sense of showmanship and a “self-radiat- 
ing” charisma — was KIM Hye-soo her- 
self. As she had never played a character 
so close to herself before, <Tazza: The 
High Rollers> is certainly one of the most 
essential films in KIM’s career, regardless 
of the film’s commercial success or any 
external opinions of it. We need to realize 
that <Modern Boy> is the only project 


that she has decided to get involved in 
since <Tazza: The High Rollers>. She 
attempted to broaden her skills across dif- 
ferent film genres, through <A Day for an 
Affair>, <Skeletons in the Closet>, and 
<My 11th Mother>, which opened in 
2007, but her characters in these films 
have already become associated with 
KIM Hye-soo’s trademark prior to 
<Tazza: The High Rollers>. “I never 
planned anything. Good films came to me 
at the right time, and my accumulated 
experiences finally produced good 
results,” says KIM. 

In JUNG Ji-woo’s <Modern Boy>, 
which opens soon, KIM Hye-soo plans to 
take a big step once again. She takes great 
pride in playing CHO Nan-sil, a modern 
woman in Gyeongseong and a kaleido- 
scopic character of a dark era. “I was fas- 
cinated by the character. It was one of the 
main reasons why I chose to do this film. 
I have great expectations for how my 
decisions will be materialized in the film,” 
explains KIM. Shooting three films in a 
row and having worked non-stop in 
2007, KIM Hye-soo in 2008 is one step 
closer to that perfect freedom she craves. 


HUH Nam-woong _ FILM 2.0 
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TISIS, 


Art Prevailed in the End 


he first of the topics that cannot 

be overlooked when we talk 

about Korean films this year is 
the box office success of <D-War> 
and the controversy surrounding it. 
In this film, ‘Imoogi’, who failed to 
become a dragon— a monster from 
the Korean legends-— attacks the 
streets of L.A. in the contemporary 
United States. The film opened on 
August ist 2007, drawing more than 
2 million audience members in its 
first week of opening, and was 
ranked No. 1 at the overall box office 
this year, with nearly 8.42 million 
tickets sold in the domestic market. 











Certainly, <D-War> had been in the spot- 
light even before its opening, due to the 
expectations for the film to become a 
Korean blockbuster. It was known to have 
been an enormous step forward in CG tech- 
nologies in Korean films. Looking at the out- 
come, <D-War> definitely demonstrated a 
dedication to the development of CG tech- 
nologies, but remained in an inferior class as 
a complete motion picture. However, film- 
goers seemed not to be fazed by <D-War>’s 
artistic incompleteness. The audience base 
supporting <D-War> was quickly formed 
and strengthened further throughout the 
summer when schools were out. 

If things stayed this way, it would be evi- 


dence that the artistry of a film did not 
determine its performance at the box 
office. Nevertheless, a problem arose when 
<D-War> was placed at the center of a cer- 
tain controversy, which may have acceler- 
ated its success. A number of netizens sup- 
porting <D-War> were somewhat unfor- 
giving of those who had criticized the film, 
and frequently leveled attacks on them that 
bordered on cyber terror. Some particu- 
larly scathing journalists were targeted for 
their unprofessional authoritative view. 
Suddenly, <D-War> turned into a popular 
film, disliked by hackneyed critics and the 
few, but welcomed by the majority of the 
general film going public. This controversy 
helped draw even greater audiences to find 
out the truth. It is a fact that the contro- 
versy surrounding <D-War> substantially 
contributed to the film’s box office success. 

This issue brings up an important thing 
to address. The controversy that led to the 
success of <D-War> stems from an incor- 
rect national agreement that argues that 
“we have to see and praise the film because 
it is a Korean blockbuster utilizing such a 
high level of technology.” This questionable 
patriotic notion blinded the public to the 
actual extent of the film’s completeness 
and true entertainment value. Inserting 
Arirang— one of the most representative 
Korean folk songs— as the ending score 
despite its irrelevance to the film’s plot 
clearly indicates that the producers of 
<D-War> were intent on establishing a 
patriotic marketing campaign from the 
film’s beginning. There are two things that 
we must remember: CG is not all you need 
to make a good film; and patriotism and 
films have nothing to do with each other. 
In the future, <D-War> will probably be 
remembered as the hottest topic, and the 
most controversial film, of 2007. 


History Went to the Screen 


<May 18> opened around the same time 
as <D-War>, and sold approximately 7.3 
million tickets, ranking No. 2 at the overall 
box office this year. One thing that is worth 
mentioning about this film is its material. 
It is quite unique that the democratic 
resistance movement (the Gwangju 
Democratization Movement), - which 
occurred in Gwangju, a local city of Korea, 
in May 1980, would be used as source 


<Scout> 


<D-war> 





material for a Korean blockbuster in 2007. 
Although the film does not have any 
particularly profound vision about the 
event or the period, <May 18> won over 
many of the public with its universal life 
stories and the emotions of the Gwangju 
citizenry during those days, and was 
admired for its thorough and meticulous 
research efforts. Prior to <May 18>, the 
Gwangju Democratization Movement has 
not been popular in films nationwide, even 
though it has been the material used for 
some art films, such as JANG Sun-woo’s 
<A Petal> and LEE Chang-dong’s 
<Peppermint Candy> in the past. There 
are necessarily some restrictions on 
expression when a blockbuster deals with 
an historical event, but <May 18> is 
meaningful in that it grabbed the attention 
of the public into the whirlpool of history. 

Like <May 18>, there were a number of 
other films about dark periods in Korean 
politics. Among them, <For Eternal 
Hearts> is set at the end of the 70s, and 
<Scout> in 1980, overlapping or preceding 
the period of <May 18> by only a few days. 
Having depicted the problems of the 
Korean education system and the 
romanticism of students through the clear 
use of realism in his previous work, 
HWANG Qu-dok unfolds a fantasy of a 
young college student living in the 70s 
under the dictatorship of President PARK 
Jung-hee in <For Eternal Hearts>. When 
the main character wanders around like a 
ghost between life and death and goes 
through quite a strange journey, the film 
begins in reality, but naturally extends 
beyond our imagination. 

In contrast, <Scout> is a romantic 
comedy. The film is about the Korean 
professional baseball league — which was 
initiated as part of the national policy in the 
1980s, but quickly gained in popularity. It is 
also about a real-life pitcher SUN Dong- 
ryeol, one of the greatest pitchers in Korean 
baseball history. More specifically, the film 
is set in the time when SUN was a high 
school student, and illustrates the 
competition between college baseball teams 
to scout him, treating it in a rather comedic 
way. Director KIM Hyun-seok reminds us 
that “this film contains 99% fiction, and 
concerns time up to May 18th, 1980” in a 
caption, much like a warning to us all not to 
treat any connection between the historical 
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incident depicted in <May 18> and this 
romantic comedy as merely coincidental. 
However, if you actually watch the film, you 
get a sense of the strange, epic conclusion 
that could not possibly be a product of any 
other time period. Ultimately, we learn 
about the deep relationship between the 
historical incident and this comedy. Korean 
films have had some restrictions and also 
some shortcomings in their treatment of 
historical events and periods. In addition, 
period pieces were once the only genre 
where certain serious writers had been 
interested in. Surely - and we must wait and 





see- but 2007 appears to be a green light 
signal for the future exploration of 
historical events and periods by popular 
blockbusters, fantasies, and comedies alike. 


Current Auteur Films 


In the order of opening, we were able to 
watch all of IM Sang-soo’s <The Old 
Garden>, CHOI Yang-il’s <Soo>, IM 
Kwon-taek’s <Beyond the Years>, KIM Ki- 
duk’s <Breath>, LEE Chang-dong’s 
<Secret Sunshine>, HUR Jin-ho’s 
<Happiness>, and LEE Myung-Se’s <M> 


<Happiness> 


this year. Each director is a cineaste 
representing the present of the Korean film 
industry. It is wonderful to enjoy their 
films in theaters, despite the difficult 
industrial atmosphere’ currently 
experienced by the Korean film market. 
Since these figures are so important to the 
industry, it is imperative to collectively 
take a look at their performance this year. 

IM Sang-soo, CHOI Yang-il and LEE 
Chang-dong have all attempted a type of 
switchover in 2007. Based on the 
same-titled novel of HWANG Suk-young, 
(one of the main novelists in the modern 
Korean literary world), IM Sang-soo’s 
<The Old Garden> is warm enough to per- 
plex any followers of his films. His trade- 
mark swiftness and mockery were gone, 
replaced by great affection toward people. 
Nevertheless, his interpretation of charac- 
ters really stood out. IM transformed the 
boundlessly modest and devoted leading 
female character of the novel into a pol- 
ished and challenging woman. Although 
the film is too laid-back to be characterized 
as a typical IM film, <The Old Garden> has 
a few scenes that are incredibly impulsive, 
and also quite beautiful. 

CHOI Yang-il’s <Soo> is a memorable 
effort and a great challenge. <Soo> is the 
first Korean film on which CHOI Yang-il col- 
laborated with a Korean production com- 
pany, after having worked in the Japanese 
film industry as a Korean-Japanese for a 
long time. This film has too many unin- 
tended flaws to be considered a success, and 
these did compromise the organic expres- 
sion properties of the film. However, the 
ambiance of CHOI’s unique Japanese 
hard-boiled genre is interestingly mixed 
with the sensibilities of the Korean melo- 
drama to generate a peculiar range of emo- 
tions. LEE Chang-dong’s transformation is 
slightly different from that of IM Sang-soo 
or CHOI Yang-il. LEE’s previous films were 
certainly based on solid literary ground, and 
often looked somewhat unfamiliar as 
motion pictures. Nonetheless, <Secret 
Sunshine> proves that LEE has entered the 
process of healing the main character using 
the motion picture diction to replace a liter- 
ary representation. In <Secret Sunshine>, 
the main characters are still strongly solidi- 
fied as a saint or victim, but the film’s main 
characters, Shin-ae and Jong-chan, are 
more intense than any other characters that 
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we have seen this year. 

IM Kwon-taek and KIM Ki-duk have 
been successful in treading their own 
paths. Known as a sequel to <Sopyonje>, 
<Beyond the Years> seems good enough as 
a sequel to <Chihwaseon>, and looks back 
on IM’s own artistic attitudes and philoso- 
phies. Bringing back <Sopyonje>’s two 
main characters, Song-hwa and Dong-ho, 
to the screen, <Beyond the Years> offers 
an insight into their artistic souls, rather 
than centering on the national emotions, as 
did <Sopyonje>. In addition, KIM Ki-duk’s 
<Breath> is a signal that KIM’s world has 
left the semi-abstract domain previously 
pursued by him, and has gradually begun 
to enter the world of perfect abstraction. 
Personally, I am not certain whether to 
continuously support such a trend because 
<Breath> is excessively filled with great 
lumps of conversation and concepts that 
compare with KIM’s best work, <3-Iron>. 
However, considering that KIM’s films 
have progressed on the back of such 
destructive paradoxes, we shall closely 
observe his journey a little longer. 


The Sluggish Performance 
of Independent Films 


HUR Jin-ho and LEE Myung-Se both 
released somewhat controversial work. 
HUR’s <Happiness> seems to follow in the 
footsteps of the Korean melodrama: a man 
who contracted a disease after a dissipated 
life in a city checks himself into a medical 
treatment center, meets a woman suffering 
from a lung disease, and falls in love with 
her. He then leaves her when he recovers, 
being lured back to the city. Even though 
<Happiness> is sentimentally delicate, it is 
rather odd for HUR Jin-ho- a rare cineaste 
known for melodramas that do not 
demand tears from the audience— to have 
created a tearjerker. LEE Myung-Se’s <M> 
stirred up even more powerful controversy. 
LEE said that he talked about dreams in 
this film, which divided Korean critics. The 
critics had to figure out whether to con- 
sider the film as a glimpse of the future of 
films or as a failure of simple avarice. The 
controversy remains ongoing. 

After having been the long-cherished 
project of the Korean independent film 
industry, the exclusive independent film 
theater, INDIE SPACE, finally opened in 
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November 2007 with its first feature, 
<Milky Way Liberation Front>. The film 
introduces us to a smart young rising 
director, the barely-known YOON 
Seong-ho. Centering on a new director 
who has had difficulties in dating and 
making a film, <Milky Way Liberation 
Front> has a number of areas where it 
may have been improved upon, yet the 
director appears worthy of the spotlight of 
a rising independent film director, along 
with YANG Hea-hoon, who made <Who’s 
That Knocking on My Door?> this year. In 
addition, Zhang Lu’s <Desert Dream>— 
featured for competition at this year’s 
International Berlin Film Festival— and 
JEON Soo-il’s <With A Girl of Black 
Soil>— nominated for Orrizzonti at the 
Venice International Film Festival — 
proved that existing independent film 
directors have advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Zhang Lu’s <Desert Dream> tries 
to understand the eyes of a camera follow- 
ing a North Korean refugee in the desert, 
and inevitability explores the relationship 
between the character’s situation and the 
space. JEON’s <With A Girl of Black Soil> 
follows a girl living in a deserted coalmin- 
ing town with a hand-held camera. The 
camerawork of both films perform partic- 
ularly strongly. Speaking of the emergence 
of independent films this year, we must 
not forget KIM Myung-jun’s documentary, 
<Our School>. Delightfully featuring stu- 
dents at a Japanese-Korean elementary 
school in Hokkaido of Japan, this docu- 
mentary surprisingly drew the largest 
audiences — numbering more than 90,000 
— for documentaries in Korean film his- 
tory, thanks to its long playing release at 
local theaters, and repeated demands for a 
reopening. 


Film Industry in Crisis but--- 


The biggest problem facing the Korean 
film industry in 2007 was the business. 
Industry insiders say, “nowadays, films 
that could have cost KRW500 or 600 mil- 
lion usually cost KRW1 or 2 billion, and 
selling more than 2 million tickets is 
almost impossible.” For example, one of 
the largest Korean film production compa- 
nies, CJ Entertainment, invested, pro- 
duced, and distributed 36 films this year, 
but only five of them-— <Voice of a 


Murderer>, <Miracle On The 1" Street>, 
<May 18>, <Going by the Book>, and <Le 
Grand Chef>,— surpassed break-even 
point. According to the Film Research 
Center of the Korean Film Council, the 
audience sizes in the Seoul Metropolitan 
area from January 2007 through September 
2007 decreased 1.5% year-on-year (y-o-y), 
and the market share of Korean films also 
plunged 25.5% y-o-y. Despite the slight 
upward movement in the summer season, 
owing to the drawing power of <D-War> 
and <May 18>, the Korean film industry 
ultimately posted negative growth rate fig- 
ures in 2007. At the Korea Film Development 
Forum recently hosted by KOFIC, a 
researcher claimed, “The Korean film indus- 
try recorded a growth rate of 3.1% in 2006, a 
decline from 18.5% in 2004. Based on the 
KOBIS (Korean Box Office Information 
System by KOFIC), even ticket sales are 
likely to decrease 5.1% y-o-y this year.” 
There is no need to even discuss the prob- 
lems facing exports or the additional copy- 
right market. 

However, the falling investment levels 
are likely to improve at the end of 2007 
and into early 2008, as KT and SK 
Telecom plan to inject large telecom funds 
into the production and distribution sec- 
tors. KT will initiate its film business with 
<Ms. Gold Digger>, opening on December 
19th 2007, and SK Telecom with <Once 
Upon A Time> and <Eye for An Eye, 
Tooth for A Tooth> in the beginning of 
2008. A number of voices have expressed 
concern over this new capital injection, 
since it cannot be relied upon to prop up 
the Korean film market forever. Yet, most 
industry insiders seem to welcome the dis- 
tribution of large funds in the film market. 
The problem then goes right back to the 
starting point. The problem is always 
related to content. Now is the time to lis- 
ten to the voices of introspection when it 
comes to the dearth of creativity, one of 
the major factors to have impacted 
adversely on the commercial power of 
Korean films. The breathless 2007 batch 
of Korean films seems to reinforce the 
severity of this problem. 


JUNG Han-seok CINE 21 


Recovery of Screen Quota Unlikely 


Due to the Free Trade Agreement (FTA) 
between Korea and the US, agreed to on April 
2nd, 2007, the screen quota in Korea was 
decided not to be changed. Therefore, even if 
the Korean film industry is placed at great risk, 
no more than 73 days will be assigned for the 
quota. Although it had insisting on its position, 
stating that the “reduction of the screen quota 
has nothing to do with the FTA,” the Korean 
government came under fire, appearing to use 
the screen quota for negotiation bait twice. 
Both countries are now fast-tracking the leg- 
islative ratifications for the Korea-US trade 
agreement. 


Labor & Management in the Film 
Industry Cooperate For a Win-Win 
Situation 


The Korean Film Producers Association and 
the Federation of Korean Film Worker's Union, 
as of April 18th, 2007 agreed on the ‘2007 
Wage Agreement & Collective Agreement’ in 
relation to improvements in the production 
environment & staff treatment. From July 1st, 
the agreement, which both parties mutually 
agreed was now in operation, (applied retroac- 
tively), will also usher in a system improvement, 
including the introduction of Cine-ERP. 
According to a report of the Korean Film 
Council, it has brought positive consequences 
in the filmmaking tield by dramatically reducing 
all-night tilming, and finally settling on a 
weekly holiday system. 


No More Illegal Downloads 


Warnings for illegal copies that were once 
mere bluff have this year become constantly 
omni-directional. Last March, attended by not 
only Korean filmmakers but also Hollywood 
importers, the ‘Filmmakers Association For 
Preventing Illegal Downloads,’ was established, 
and the Pusan International Film Festival 
launched the Green Mind Campaign in associa- 
tion with the Korean Film Council. The govern- 
ment has begun imposing Tines on P2P and 
webhard companies accused of ignoring the 
sharing of illegally downloaded content, with 
the Korean Film Producers Association expected 
to eventually announce an alternative platform 
allowing legal downloads for payment. 


Lady of Cannes, JEON Do-yeon! 


JEON Do-yeon won the Best Actress Award 
for her role as Sin-ae in the tilm <Secret 
Sunshine> in May at the Cannes Film Festival. 





Along with KANG Soo-yeon, who won the 
Same award 20 years ago at the Venice Film 
Festival for <Surrogate Mother> (directed by 
IM Kwon-taek), JEON Do-yeon took charge of 
the open talk of queens. Since then, she has 
monopolized most awards at home. It is true 
that watching award ceremonies has been less 
exciting in 2007! 


Controversy Over <D-War> 


Despite already having developed a bad 
name for Its expensive investment in C.G. to 
cover a poor storyline, the film <D-Wars>, 
directed by SHIM Hyung-rae, remains contro- 
versial for different reasons, as it awaited 
release at home on August 1st. Its extensive 
use of patriotism in its marketing campaign has 
been harshly criticized, while ardent supporters 
of <D-War> have continued to target critics 
through online debates. Imugi (the monster 
serpent), was even featured as a theme on the 
<100-Minute Debate>, a Korean TV debating 
program, continuing to ride a wave of success 
domestically, although its takings in the US 
were a mere $1,1 million only, one-seventh of 
its entire production costs. 


Blast of <Once> & <Our School> 


The hero of the first half of the year was 
<Our School>, and that of the second half was 
<Once>. A documentary, <Our School> was 
released only through community screenings. It 
attracted more than 100,000 viewers. Actually, 
its director, KIM Myung-jun, has entered the 
Chungmuro section of the Guinness Book of 
Records for having spoken with his audiences 
the most. Achieving a great hit with its sound- 
track album and attracting 200,000 audience 
members, the film, <Once>, received extremely 
enthusiastic reviews, helping it secure its quota 
of multiplexes. There remains hope yet for 
small and independent films. 


Low Audiences & Profits 
for Korean Film Films 


The crisis in Korean films has worsened in 
2007 to what is now quite an alarming level. 
The dire forecasts predicting the numbers of 
viewers for domestically produced films to con- 
tinue falling were correct, with a drop of 20% 
compared to last year, with foreign film audi- 
ence numbers increasing by over 30%. Among 
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the Korean films released in 2007, only 
<D-War> and <May 18> placed within the top 
ten in the box office rankings. Thanks to the 
tremendous success of <Transformers>, 
Hollywood retrieved its ‘ten lost years,’ while 
the Korean film industry became increasingly 
concerned about Its general lack of creativity. 


Not Enough Films to Sell, 
Too Many Films to Buy 


The year has seen fierce business competi- 
tion buying foreign films. This year’s market at 
the Cannes Film Festival saw quite overheated 
competition for foreign films between Korean 
buyers, while the domestic market for home- 
grown films remained sluggish. It was the 
same with the AFM. Variety reported that, 
“during the 1st half of 2007, major Korean 
filmmakers made only $7.5 million from for- 
eign markets like Japan, AFM, Cannes, etc, 
falling by 57% from the previous year.” 


Mobile Telecom Companies 
TAIN A Aleclam elem Cais 


Having not achieved much since securing quo- 
tas for Chungmuro, KT and SKT entered the dis- 
tribution business. In and out of the film world, a 
consensus emerged that, with the mobile 
telecommunication operators entering 
Chungmuro flush with cash, the current big three 
in the industry of CJ-Showbox-Lotte is set to 
change. Attention is also turning to Vantage 
Holdings, SM Entertainment, Hanwha, and 
Cheongeorham-MIFC, all of which have entered 
the film investment & distribution industry. 


Opening of Independent Film House, 
Indie Space 


To the independent filmmakers working for 
seven years to build their own space, it was like 
a dream come true. Renting three rooms from 
Joongang Cinema at Myeong-dong, Seoul, the 
independent film house, Indie Space, has now 
been established. With its Opening Film Festival 
on November 8th, Indie Space is now working 
hard to prepare for the lineup next year. 
Because it also handles older indie films that 
remain unscreened in the country, Indie Space 
might find fitting all its projects into one space 
quite difficult. 


LEE Young-jin_ CINE 21 
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Enjoying the Climax of Life 


After Overcoming One's Handicaps 


LIM Soon-rye of <Waikiki Brothers> coming back with <Forever the Moment> 





andball is a harmonious but 
H vigorous sport. Three-men 

pass the ball, while they run 
up and down the court. The sight of a 
player being hit with the ball can be 
sickening, and the breathless 
exchange of offensive & defensive 
positions, that seems to permit no 
room for goals to be scored make 
this sport quite tiring to watch. It is 
like the ruthless rhythm of one’s life, 
which every morning returns to the 
same schedule, despite repetitive 
clean up efforts. Handball was origi- 
nally a female sport. Returning to 
feature films seven years after 
<Waikiki Brothers>, LIM Soon-rye’s 
<Forever the Moment> was inspired 
by the story of the women’s handball 
team that took the silver medal after 
a grueling 128 minutes at the 2004 
Athens Olympic Games. The film 
attempts to describe why that day in 
2004 was dubbed the greatest 
moment of the players’ lives, and, in 
doing so, takes up back to where it all 
started. 

The film begins during quite a weird 
winning moment. The ‘2004 Handball 
Grand Festival’ was held in an indoor sta- 
dium. Although the team won the match, 
the audience was not cheering and the gun 
salute was not particularly impressive. The 
winning team’s manager pushed the play- 
ers away as they were about to hoist him up 
shoulder-high in delight. It seemed he knew 
the team was going to be disbanded. 
Despite their meaningful nickname of the 
‘Tageuk Girl,’ these top athletes soon 
became jobless. That’s when KIM 
Hye-kyung (KIM Jung-eun), was appointed 
as acting manager of the national women’s 
handball team, summoning ‘older & retired’ 
players, one-by-one, and including her arch 
rival HAN Mi-sook (MOON So-ri), to the 
Taeneung Training Center. These veterans 
gathered together tired, long-moved on 
with their lives, with all their baggage. One 
had even had a child. The younger players 
protested this rehashing of the old, deciding 
to form a rebel group around star player 
and Hye-kyung’s one-time sweetheart, 
AHN Seung-pil (EUM Tae-woong), as their 
new manager. 

The director, LIM Soon-rye, uses hearty 
comedy as the tool to reduce the confronta- 
tion and misunderstandings, with the 





sophisticated performance of actresses 
MOON So-ri, KIM Ji-young, and co work- 
ing well. <Forever the Moment> is a much 
simpler film than LIM’s previous work. 
The only striking moment in the film 
occurs at the end. Even the match scene 
was far from perfect, due to the lack of 
camera access to the entire dynamic on the 
court. The storyline unfolds along with the 
character stories in a fairly formulaic fash- 
ion, ultimately returning to a sports film 
format at the last minute- considerably too 
late to be effective. The film might have 
turned out better if it had stopped before 
the outcome that the audience already 
knew, or covered subsequent events. 


An Ensemble Drama 


The long-time rules of the ensemble 
drama, with the genius, the eccentric, the 
coward, and the imprudent is somewhat 
amended by <Forever the Moment>. The 
characters in the story represent the vari- 
ous burdens on the working women over 
30 in society. Center back Mi-sook has 
non-regular employment. Her husband, 
who lost his money in business due to 
fraud, represents the mishaps encountered 
by sports stars who lack knowledge of how 
to survive in the real world after they retire. 
Mi-sook, played by MOON So-ri, is quite 
down to earth. At a news conference 
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announced by the team owner, a giant dis- 
tribution chain announced they would be 
employing the players. Mi-sook does not 
seem at all surprised, unlike their team- 
mates. Holding her son, she inquired fur- 
ther of the owner, “that sounds like a regu- 
lar job, not a contract job, right?” Once she 
becomes a contract sales clerk at a discount 
superstore, her manager tells her, “I’ll sup- 
port you.” However, he soon blames her for 
not touting customers more loudly. 
Heading home one day after work, Mi-sook 
suffers the indignity of having her purse 
inspected by the store inspector - the point 
when the audience realizes in full her 
reversed change in fortunes. Well qualified 
as a team manager, Hye-kyung has faced 
many obstacles due to her divorce. As a 
manager of the national team is a very pub- 
lic position, a divorced woman is difficult 
to accept. With her performance levels at 
their peak when she retires, SONG 
Jung-ran, (KIM Ji-young), was a happily 
married woman with a very supportive 
husband. However, when she was young, 
she used to regulate her menstrual cycle in 
the fear of losing her position as a key 
player, and had become infertile as a result. 
OH Su-hee (CHO Eun-ji), who was a goal 
keeper and is two years younger than the 
trio, always failed to impress a man at an 
arranged marriage meeting, because of the 
prejudice that female athletes are not 
attractive. 
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As she did in her previous films <Three 
Friends> and <Waikiki Brothers>, LIM 
Soon-rye queries the dilemma of making a 
living while also retaining one’s self-esteem. 
The most impressive aspect of <Forever the 
Moment> is the fact that it does not frag- 
mentize or sacrifice personal issues to jus- 
tify the Olympics as a good cause. As 
always, LIM presented the human condi- 
tion as being a congregation of social rela- 
tionships. Associated with negative images 
like shamelessness, opportunism, and fam- 
ily egos, the nature of Korean ‘ajumma’ 
(middle aged women), is presented differ- 
ently in the film. Building the characteris- 
tics of women that feel satisfied when they 
make others happy and who are happy in 
supporting others, rather than control- 
ling them, are the keys to the problems 
presented by the director and the writer. 
Its simply too fairly-tale like a message that 
says we should take care of the weak and 
help those left behind us in a society 
where one large enterprise has the 
motto, “No one remembers those in ¢ 
the 2nd place.” <Forever the 
Moment> is a film more than just 
about what women can do, and is 
more about that’s possible because 
she’s a woman. 


KIM Hye-ri_ Film Critic 
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Compared to <Three Friends> or <Waikiki 
Brothers>, do you think <Forever the 
Moment> has anything to do with you 
too? 

What our CEO, Jaime SHIM, and I 
focused on was both the situation where 
the Athens Olympics was being held and 
on ‘ajumma’. To be honest, we weren’t 
confident about it commercially, but I 
thought the story would be fit into a cate- 
gory I could treat well. The story is about 
women found in an unfavorable position, 
playing a sport that is not popular, mar- 
ried with kids and getting old, but finally 
reaching the final rounds after a great deal 
of hardship. The films I’ve made so far 
have been about people of whom others 
might ask, ‘Why are they living like that?’ 
Everyone around the world has every rea- 
son to live in any certain way, and I’ve 
always wanted to make stories dealing 
with such people. 





















LIM Soon-rvye 
deal with those that feel isolated 


Didn’t you think the year 2004 as a back- 
ground might be somewhat ambiguous? It 
isn’t completely in the past, nor is it partic- 
ularly in the present. 

I thought that could be an advantage as 
well as a disadvantage. Research revealed 
that a lot of people actually watched the 
match, but most remembered the 2002 
World Cup, which was two years before, a 
lot better. That may be natural. Even so, we 
thought the key ingredient was integrity. If 
we didn’t make a good film, it would be 
natural for people to get disappointed, 
regardless of whether they remembered 
the match or not. 


It is well known that you normally speak 
quietly to your actors when discussing 
their roles. This time, even compared to 
the club setting in <Waikiki Brothers>, the 
film’s shooting area was huge. Did you not 
find it difficult to cope with that? 

It was OK to speak loudly during the 
filming of the practice scenes at the 
Taeneung Training Center. But the Samsan 
Stadium, where the final round was shot, 
meant I had to use a wireless microphone- 
which isn’t my style. Walking back and 
forth between the actresses and the moni- 
tors would have taken took long. Actresses 
don’t usually enjoy viewing the monitors, 
so the distance was actually good in that 
sense, as there was no way they could see 
them. Walking back and forth to the 
actresses was so time-consuming that 
someone suggested I get an electronic 
wheelchair or a Heelys to move around 
(she laughs). 


In those game scenes, you seemed to have 
avoided the appearance of TV relay broad- 
casting on purpose. Was this deliberate or 
were there rules about that? 

When several test-shootings were con- 
ducted with cinematography & lighting 
directors, we thought those family TV relay 
sites were stifling. Of course, for the 
viewer’s memory, we considered using the 
TV relay scenes. But we wanted to focus on 
how to create a lively description of the 
match for the audience. Viewers who knew 


the result might have been more interested 
in the players’ expressions, anyway, than 
their skills or their deeds on the court. 
Sometimes, too, a full-shot can be exces- 
sively didactic. That’s why we wanted the 
camera approaching the players as it did, 
and that’s why we tried to cover them 
inside the field using a steadicam. 


It was already widely known that the team 
lost the final round. That was also the cli- 
max of the film. So, we were curious about 
how the film would end. 

We went through a number of ideas 
about the last scene. Mi-sook was sup- 
posed to pick up the ball and be about to 
shoot, when we went into still photographs 
to end the film. But, when we looked at the 
scenario, a number of people felt such an 
ending would betray the audience. They 
wanted to see what would happen. Yet, I 
insisted that, as people already knew the 
result, it would be better to end the film 
during that shot at goal. During the editing 
process, I worked out that it was better 
using footage rather than still photogra- 
phy. At first, I thought we did not want to 
arouse too much emotion, but then I 
changed my mind. We'd better give view- 
ers what they want, I thought. 


What make your films most impressive are 
your conversation scenes. Do you think 
you have good skills to deeply sympathize 
with the characters’ situations? 

Ordinary people usually don’t expose 
their true intentions in daily lives. But 
when they face a deadlock, peoples’ true 
intentions and emotions come to the fore. 
Those stories told by Seong-woo (LEE 
Oel), in <Waikiki Brothers>, in response to 
his old friend’s question, “Are you happy 
that you’re working in the job you 
wanted?” and by Hye-kyung (KIM 
Jung-eun), in <Forever the Moment>, 
when he was trying to persuade Mi-sook 
(MOON So-ri), to join the national team, 
were both about people in an extremely 
desperate situation. I’ve always wanted to 
hear these stories. In that way, we can just 
stare, instead of interfering. 





Are you satisfied with point of contact 
with the public and the flexibility in pro- 
duction? 

Although people might not recognize it, 
we have constantly thought of these issues. 
When I watched <Three Friends> after one 
or two years, it looked dull and stiff. 
<Waikiki Brothers> was the result of my 
determination to make things more flexible 
than that. Why do we have to resist? The 
camera may follow actors, or segment 
scenes into more than one. As long as we 
don’t destroy the sentiment, I thought we 
could have had better words and funnier 
expressions. So why did we do it the way 
we did it? Isn’t <Forever the Moment> 
shameful? Or childish? When working on 
<Forever the Moment> we felt less likely to 
ask those questions. 


JU Sung-chul — CINE 21 
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FEATURE 3 At the Shooting Locations of <Modern Boy> 


ea eA, 


A Shooting Journal of JUNG Ji-woo’s 


<M odern Boy> 


UNG Ji-woo, of <Happy 
J End>and <Blossom Again>, is 

shooting a period film center- 
ing on Seoul under the rule of 
Japanese imperialism in the 1930s. 
In <Modern Boy>, JUNG Ji-woo 
plans to show a fresh and keen inter- 
pretation of the period, which we 
usually remember as being ‘dark.’ 
Here is the journal about the making 
of the film. 

We are in an underground space in 
Gyeongseong (old name of Seoul) in 1937, 
where modern boys and girls are exchang- 
ing glares of sensuality. With his heart hav- 
ing collapsed after exchanging a momentary 
glance, a man rushes here to find the 
women who betrayed him. He is truly a piti- 
ful young man, because his good life was 
ruined after meeting the wrong girl. 

When the man, who does not even have 
a moment to feel the pain of betrayal, 
arrives at a recklessly high speed, candles 
will enlighten his path, and light bulbs will 
shine in turn as if they are laughing at him. 
However, not so long ago, this was the 
place where the woman who had sum- 
moned him came down from the heavens. 
Swirling with love, betrayal, hatred, and 
sorrow, this is the best dance hall in 
Gyeongseong, and the culture club that the 
madams of Gyeongseong wanted to protect 
with the filing of a petition. 

At Studio A of the Paju Art Service on 
November 23rd, you will come across a 
hall filled with the reminders of the frantic 
party that took place last night, as you walk 
along the outer wall of the culture club, 
surrounded by plywood boards and 
wooden sticks. There, you will find bottles 
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of wine, vodka, and whiskey, as well as cig- 
arette packs scattered all over the floor, 
and the stage on which Nan-sil (KIM 
Hye-soo), will perform her sensual swing 
dance act is covered with silver silk, and 
shaped like Cleopatra’s head- according to 
the director’s improvised request, despite 
its original cylindrical shape. 

The culture club is the place where the 
fiercest emotions collide in <Modern Boy>. 
It is the place where Hae-myeong (PARK 
Hae-il), and Nan-sil meet for the first time, 
where Hae-myeong finally arrives after 
rushing to disclose the identity of Nan-sil, 
and where the two happened to meet 
again. In the film, Hae-myeong and his 
Japanese-prosecutor friend, Shinsuke, go 
to the culture club one day, as usual, and 
he falls in love with a dancer called Nan-sil 
at first sight. After coming onto the stage 
disguised as a man with a felt hat, Nan-sil 
takes off her suit and reveals her volup- 
tuous figure as the powerful light is thrown 
onto her body. It is the moment when 
Hae-myeong’s eyes become stuck on her. 


A Modern Boy Falls in Love 


For this scene, KIM Hye-soo, playing 
Nan-sil, learned swing dancing for three 
months. Her Choreographer, KWAK 
Young-gun, praises her, saying, “KIM 
Hye-soo has the groove that lets her funda- 
mentally enjoy the rhythm.” Nevertheless, 
since swing dancing required her to move 
around vigorously on the stage, Kim had to 
endure convulsions severe enough to 
require constant massages during the 
shoot. However, KWAK seems satisfied 
with the better-than-expected final prod- 









uct. “The dance number needed restrained power to show sen- 
suality and decisiveness at the same time, but Kim interpreted 
this restrained sensuality through her character instead of her 
physical strength. I think her dance scene will have an enor- 
mously strong impact.” 

Based on the novel, ‘Can You Live without Collapsing or 
Dying’, <Modern Boy> is a pathetic journey of a man who has 
both his heart and wealth robbed overnight. Born to a 
pro-Japanese family and employed at the Joseon 
Government-general administration, Hae-myeong is a modern 
boy who enjoys drinking, singing, and dancing, and is in a con- 
stant search of carnal pleasures. Having lived a life without any 
concerns about the current goings-on or his own country’s 
aspirations for national independence from the Japanese 
imperial rule it was under, Hae-myeong has a calling the day 
he first sees Nan-sil come onto the stage through the silver silk 
drapes. He vows, “I will stake my life on her!” 

After playing all sorts of petty tricks, Hae-myeong finally 
gets the chance to date Nan-sil, and gradually tumbles madly 
for her. Just when he believes that his dreamy life will con- 
tinue, Nan-sil goes off with all the valuables from 
Hae-myeong’s house, disappearing. Destroyed instantly, 
Hae-myeong weaves through Gyeongseong to find her. 
Nonetheless, her real identity, which emerges slowly over the 
course of the story, only hurts him more. The woman who, to 
him, was CHO Nan-sil, was Laura, Asako, or Natasha to some- 
body else. The best dancer in Gyeongseong, and someone who 
he was prepared to risk his own life for was, in fact, the epit- 
ome of ‘soulful lies.’ Taking characters from the original novel 
and changing the structure of the storyline, <Modern Boy> 
emerged amid a rush of films out of Chungmuro and Yeouido, 
depicting life in 1930s Gyeongseong. Nevertheless, JUNG 
Ji-woo does not denounce other projects, simply because he 
owns the copyright to the original novel of 2000. “I just want 
to work hard and be proud of our project,” he says. In addition, 
the film’s producer, KAWK Sin-ae, suggests the film’s backers 
are not concerned about other, similar films. “We have no 
choice but to win our battle with the genuine sword,” she 
argues. 


Without Failing or Dying 


“Action!” shouts director, JUNG Ji-woo, and the crews clap 
their hands. Starring as Hae-myeong, PARK Hae-il enters the 
shooting location. Oh, that hairstyle! Known as a reproduction 
of the hairstyle sported by poet, BAEK Seok, Hae-myeong’s 
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FEATURE 3 At the Shooting Locations of <Modern Boy> 


hairstyle was somewhat unfamiliar to con- 
temporary audiences. Even if <Modern 
Boy> sweeps the box office, that haircut is 
not at risk of being copied. “It took one 
hour just to style my hair. In the beginning, 
I had doubts about whether such a hairstyle 
would be possible, but it really helped me 
build my character, Hae-myeong (he 
laughs).” 

The shooting began from scene 41. After 
learning that Nan-sil had stolen money 
from him and disappeared, Hae-myeong 
goes to her rooming house. The landlord 
informs him that her name is Asako, not 
Nan-sil. Puzzled by this new information, 
Hae-myeong runs straight to the culture 
club to see the madam. However, there he 
finds the madam has been badly beaten by a 
Japanese soldier, someone also looking for 
Nan-sil. Despite her own injuries, the 
madam feels sorry for Hae-myeong, and 
tells him Nan-sil’s story. “If you stop here, 
it will be your romance. Whenever Laura 
comes on the stage, Mr. Lee of the 
Samyang Ranch outside of Seodaemun 
calls me. When Natasha’s performance is 
ready:--” says the madam. “Natasha?” asks 
Hae-myeong. “Laura is Natasha. She must 
have more than ten names, you know?” 
explains the madam. Having shot <The Red 
Shoes> and <BA: BO>, the director of pho- 
tography, KIM Tae-gyeong, wears the tripod 
over his shoulder and takes the camera in 
his hand, getting the crew busy. “Where do 
we Start this time?” they ask. Having shot 
CHOI Bo-ra’s sex scene in <Happy End> 
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and young In-yeong’s heartbreaking love 
story in <Blossom Again>, with a handheld 
camera, JUNG Ji-woo shot most of the 
scenes for <Modern Boy> with a handheld 
camera. “KIM Tae-gyeong’s handheld cam- 
era is charming. Sometimes, it is out of 
focus and characters overlap, but such vivid- 
ness is charming to me,” claims Jung. 
However, the real charm that Jung feels 
about the handheld camera is the fact that it 
allows actors to move about as they wish. 


Gyeongseong, 
Old Name of Seoul 


After a few takes from several angles, 
Jung says to PARK Hae-il, in his unique 
gentle tone, “Please try to create the attitude 
of wanting to get the information you need 
despite your many worries.” PARK Hae-il 
replies in a not-too-different tone, “But, I 
think he might have some feelings that 
would make him think, ‘Who did this to 
you?’ when he sees the madam of his famil- 
iar bar. She is a lonely woman, too.” 
Nevertheless, no matter how considerate 
director Jung is, he is not likely to give up on 
what he must not let slip away. Jung replies 
back, “Yes. That’s possible, but it may be 
slightly different. Right now, he is getting 
information about Nan-sil that he could not 
ever have imagined- all at once. Also, the 
madam cannot properly speak after being 
beat up so badly.” Claiming that he took 
part in a basic analysis of the film prior to 
the shooting, Park hints, “Jung’s directing 





The film ts likely to shout out 
that love is a lot more 
meaningful to those who are 
lighthearted in love during 
grave times. 


style is that he lets you speak up easily, and 
picks out what he wants at the right time 
and right place.” 

Besides PARK Hae-il and KIM Hye-soo, 
<Modern Boy> has another star- Gyeong 
seong in the 1930s. In the original novel, 
‘Can You Live without Collapsing or 
Dying’, Gyeongseong in the 1930s is 
depicted as an unpredictable place. The 
book reads, “When I was vacantly stand- 
ing, a black Ford sedan frightfully charged 
upon me, right up to my knees, and then 
smoothly grazed past by like a cat. 
Following the Ford, a wagon fully loaded 
with pine tree firewood roams about, while 
a gray taxi honks annoyingly. A rickshaw 
puller is powerfully pulling his rickshaw 
with a call girl on board. They pass by the 
taxi.” 

Like this road that had a wagon, a 
sedan, and a rickshaw sharing it, 
Gyeongseong at the time was a place 
where the East and West, Korea and 
Japan, and traditions and modernity 
co-existed. Jung says, “We tried to illus- 
trate a different image of Gyeongseong 
from the one in the black-and-white pho- 
tos with halftone dots. We wanted to show 
the Gyeongseong of the actual landmarks 
in the 1930s, instead of a space in the set- 
ting.” 

At Gyeongseong Station, Shinsuke and 
Hae-myeong get together. Joseon Bank 
behind the Misukoshi 
Department Store, where Hae-myeong 


emerges 


and Nan-sil’s impetuous emotions collide. 
We can see the Dongdaemun of the time 
through the window of Hae-myeong’s car 
as it speeds through the downtown 
Gyeongseong area. CG contributes approx- 
imately 30% of the total scenes in 
<Modern Boy>. The CEO of In Sight 
Visual, Inc., (which took charge of CG in 
this film), GANG Jong-ik explains, “Our 
CG aimed to create the background, not a 
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distant view.” “If you see the old pictures in 








our database, everything in the city looks 
old and rusty, but it must have been quite a 
polished place at the time. In this film, you 
will find a surprisingly bright city, instead 
of the city sights that normally pop into 
your head,” added Gang. 

Certainly, this does not mean that 
<Modern Boy> does not use the existing 
sets of the restored Gyeongseong. Instead, 
the Gyeongseong sets in <Modern Boy> 
show up in the nighttime, not during the 
day. “I didn’t feel comfortable using the 
existing sets just as they were, while we 
were doing something new with our story 
and characters,” clarifies JUNG Ji-woo. He 
elaborates, “We were thinking about how to 
use the existing sets in different ways, such 
as presenting a nightless city filled with 
neon signs.” They used their imagination to 
create the streets of Gyeongseong, as well 
as the indoor spaces, rather than strictly 
follow historical research. They built a total 
of 76 spaces for <Modern Boy>. 

Since many spaces had to be designed, 
art director JO Sang-gyeong’s office was as 
busy as Hae-myeong throughout the 
shoot. He confessed, “We were busy fol- 
lowing Hae-myeong. We did everything 
according to this guy’s mental state (he 
laughs).” In particular, the culture club, the 
shooting location for today, has endured a 
painful design process until the end. If the 
culture club in the original novel is a cor- 
rupted and lewd place, its counterpart in 
the film is set to be much brighter. JO 
adds, “It is the place where Hae-myeong, 
Nan-sil, and Shinsuke’s emotions are built 
up. Rather than characterizing the set 
itself, I treated it like some sort of ground 


where the characters enter and create 
ambiance.” 

Soon after the shooting of scene 41 was 
over, the crewmembers busied themselves 
in preparation for the shooting of scene 73. 
Having learned Nan-sil’s identity in a 
high-and-low search of Gyeongseong, 
Hae-myeong goes back to the culture club 
to find her. In the warehouse behind the 
bar, guarded by the madam, there is a 
secret door. After discovering a man wear- 
ing his clothes, which Nan-sil had previ- 
ously stolen, Hae-myeong chases him and 
comes across this secret door. He opens 
the door and walks down the narrow, 
dust-filled hall, only to be held back by a 
group of gun-wielding men with slicked 
back hair and thin mustaches. They are the 
members of a certain unidentified group 
that Nan-sil seems to belong to. “Who are 
you?” Being scared, Hae-myeong braces 
himself and shouts, “I---, ’m the avatar of 
romance!” 


A New Interpretation of the Era 


The avatar of romance? During the 
period under Japanese rule, his shouting 
at risk of his own life for love- and not for 
Korean independence- might appear odd. 
However, the thoughtless love-seeking 
boy, alienated from his own time, is proba- 
bly the theme penetrating through 
<Modern Boy>. Director Jung says, 
“Hae-myeong is an actualist in an unfortu- 
nate time period.” 

Perhaps <Modern Boy> may appear like 
a confusing dream, dropped on people of a 
country that had once been crushed. 


Director Jung Ji-woo 


Although the country is in the hands of 
another, the city has electricity, its build- 
ings are tall, and cars fill the streets. The 
film depicts coffee and whiskey being 
tasted for the first time, and the charms of 
the dance hall experienced for the first 
time. In a place where desperation and 
pleasures coexisted, the alienation 
between reality and the ideal must have 
been larger than ever. How will the unsta- 
ble first love of a modern boy end in such a 
milieu? Jung says, “The last scene of 
<Modern Boy> will find a contact point for 
a number of attitudes that prevail about 
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this era.” “Some generations will love our 
film because it doesn’t involve any inde- 
pendence movement issues, whereas oth- 
ers might question whether it is okay to 
caricature this period in the way that we 
did. We had many discussions, after which 
I believe we came to a great conclusion,” 
added the director. 

The marketing team of <Modern Boy> 
did not hand me the script. Yet, the original 
novel that I read on the way home seemed 
to provide a hint. It reads, “Are you saying 
love is trivial? Do you know the number of 
those that committed suicide due to a bro- 
ken heart on Indo Bridge over the Han 
River was higher than that of those who 
died in jail last year? Those who risk their 
life for such trivial things can sometimes 
change the course of a powerful river.” 

The film is likely to shout out that love is 
a lot more meaningful to those who are 
lighthearted in love during grave times, 
than a noble cause of the time itself. 
Having finished shooting in December 
2007, <Modern Boy> will open in May 
2008, unveiling both the lightness and 
sadness of Gyeongseong in the 1930s::: a 
period that, until now, has been holding its 
breath. 


KANG Byeong-jin CINE 21 
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